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Editorial Comment 


This issue contains several new features that appear to justify comment. The Topi- 
cal Analysis for Volumes 1, 2, and 3 is designed, for example, to be of some small ser- 
vice to thoughtful readers on a given topic or to those who wish to pull together 
quickly the Journa! research in a given area before completing their own research plans. 
It may be frustrating to some because the categories are functional and broad rather 
than systematic and discrete. Many judgments had to be made regarding the main con- 
tribution the study appeared to make because this was the basis of the assignment to 
a category, not the title or even the conclusions. As a matter of independent editorial 
judgment (perhaps too independent!) this may be justifiably disturbing to an occasional 
author. There was a temptation to cross reference heavily but this would have made 
the analysis bulkier and unnecessarily complex. (In one or two situations the strain 
was too great and a cross reference was noted!) The Topical Analysis is, as stated, of- 
fered as a professional service to practicing counselors, teachers, and students, It is also 
available as a reprint from either the Editor or the Managing Editor. 


This issue sees the inauguration of a Test Review department. Such a move has 
been considered for some time but the policy for such a department had to mature a 
bit—and the right editor found. As commented upon in the department introduction, 
only a few tests will be reviewed in each issue and these will be rather carefully an- 
alyzed. The department editor makes his own plea for reader help in the nature of the 
tests to be reviewed and you are asked to help him get off to a satisfyjng start. Certain- 
ly every attempt will be made to sample the most significant new tests in each of the 
several fields in which the readers of this Journal are working. 


A third innovation is the publication of a Bibliography of Doctoral and Master's 
Theses. In spite of several existing annual or biennel publications of doctoral theses in 
a variety of fields the topical listing that a given person is looking for never seems to be 
available! Certainly there is needed such a listing in counseling psychology and the 
Research Committee of the APA Division of Counseling Psychology has made the ini- 
tial attempt. Even here terminology inexactness and a confusion of boundary lines 
brought in many studies which are not counseling but more are more broadly studies 
in “student personnel work.” This bibliography therefore includes theses in both fields 
and is so titled. There is no way to determine the completeness of the coverage but it 
is believed that this listing, with all of its inconsistencies and incompleteness, is valuable 
as it stands. It is published partly to encourage the construction of such a listing as an 
annual affair, with perhaps a distinction drawn between studies in counseling and 
those in broader or related categories. If this is carried on as a function of the Division 
of Counseling Psychology, this Journal will publish the bibliography annually. Perhaps 
such an agreement to publish will encourage more graduate advisers to respond to the 
Committee’s request. 


Please note the basic thinking on counseling presented by the Guest Editor of the 
“Research Notes from Here and There” department. The Notes Editor plans for more 
such guest writing and we are grateful that his recovery from illness makes such plan- 
ning possible. 

CGW 
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A Review of Psychology in VA rome 


Roy A. Wolford, M.D. 
Deputy Chief Medical Director 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


This year marks the end of the first 
decade of Psychology in the VA, as of 
January 1956; and it was just 10 years ago 
—September 1946—when the first clinical 
psychology trainees were enrolled in the 
new Training Program cooperatively es- 
tablished by the universities and the Veter- 
ans Administration. Clearly this is a time 
for retrospection and review;—a long look 
back at the events of a most active decade 
and perhaps a glimpse at least of what lies 
ahead. 


Dr. Hawley and Admiral Boone 
on the Early Years 


In the early post-war years of 1946 and 
1947, Dr. Paul R. Hawley, the first Chief 
Medical Director of the new major medi- 
cal program established at the end of 
World War II, foresaw a great need for 
psychologists and a great potential con- 
tribution from this field. He expressed 
himself in no uncertain terms in this re- 
gard when on September 3, 1946, he at- 
tended the annual meetings of your Asso- 
ciation, and delivered an address on “The 
Importance of Clinical Psychology in a 
Complete Medical Program.” 

In his absence, and on his behalf, I be- 
lieve I can do no better than repeat for 
you here a part of what he said on that 
occasion. 

“, . » We cannot hope to do it adequately un- 
less we have the active help of all sciences and 
professions which can make contributions. For 
this reason I turn to you as a professional organ- 
ization, because I sincerely believe that no medi- 
cal program such as ours can in this day be com- 


plete without the important services of clinical 
psychologists. 


American Psycho 
Illinois, August 29, 1956. 


Association, Chicago, 


“From the long-range point of view, perhaps 
the most significant contribution which clinical 
psychologists will make to the program will be in 
research in the mental sciences. Since the Veter- 
ans Administration is responsible for the care of 
more patients with neuropsychiatric diseases than 
any other single institution in America, it is vitally 
concerned with the development of diagnostic and 
therapeutic procedures in this field . . . Clinical 
psychologists, trained as they are in test construc- 
tion, experimental design and scientific methods, 
and the independent conducting of research, can 
take a vital part in the program. bit nally are 
to conduct both independent researches in 
vidual hospitals and clinics, 
ordinated studies. 

“Since complete medical care cannot be given 
in this age without using clinical porches: 
and since there is so much greater a demand for 
psychologists with these qualifications than can 
possibly be met, the Veterans Administration has 
embarked upon the sponsorship of a nation-wide 
training program in clinical psychology ... . 

“Just as Dean’s Committees have an important 
voice in medical matters in our hospitals, so we 
are asking the training universities to do more 
than simply teach these graduate students. We 
are asking them to send their faculty members 
into our hospitals and clinics to take an integral 
part in their activities; to criticise, direct, and 
improve all aspects of our psychological profes- 
sional practice. We wish to make an indissoluble 
union with the universities, so that in psychology 
the veterans hospitals and clinics become in reality 
part of the training centers.” 


Dr. Hawley was not alone in his early 
feeling of confidence that psychology had 
much to contribute to VA’s new Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, and through 
it to humanity as a whole. The men with 
whom he surrounded himself, and many 
of those who came afterwards, had simi- 
lar convictions. 

Near the middle of psychology’s first 
decade of service in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Admiral Boone, then Chief Medical 
Director, accepted an invitation to address 
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your annual convention meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He first described what 
might be called the more traditional func- 
tions such as diagnosis, treatment, and re- 
search. Later he pointed to new directions 
of service activities. 

Near the conclusion of his remarks Ad- 
miral Boone said: 


“Psychologists are pulling their weight by help- 
and treatment. They are helping . .. by aiding 
other professional groups, as well ‘as managers 
with problems which have psychological implica- 
tions. They are working not only with the psy- 
chiatric patient, but also with the problems of the 
tuberculous, the handicapped, and with other 
types of medical and surgical patients. In addi- 
tion to these service functions, they are also work- 
ing actively on research projects-of many kinds. 
. . - In cooperation with the universities they are 
carrying on effective training of future staff psy- 
chologists, and are participating in various degrees 
in the training programs of other professional 
groups, i.e., psychiatric residents, nurses, dieti- 

etc. 

“They are, in short, applying the psychological 
method to a considerable range of problems in 
the medical field. . . . There has been good ac- 
complishment to date, and good reason to expect 
much greater achievement in the years immedi- 
ately ahead . 


VA Counseling Psychologist 
(Vocational 


Admiral Boone devoted a major section 
of his speech to the then-new Vocational 
Counseling Program. “You may be inter- 
ested in some of our thinking regarding 
the need for counseling in the vocational 
area in the VA. Shortly after I took office 
as Chief Medical Director of the VA, this 
issue was presented to me. I found it neces- 
sary to decide whether this type of service 
should be considered an essential and in- 
tegral part of general medicine treatment. 
If so, it could be made available to all 
veterans in our hospitals and clinics with- 
out regard to service-connection, and medi- 
cal treatment could extend beyond hospital 
walls to include post-discharge vocational 
placement. My decision rested on two 
basic principles. The first was the prop- 
osition that the medical job is not really 
complete until the individual has been re- 


stored to a life that is as socially produc- 
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tive and personally satisfying as possible. 


_ The second was the conviction that voca- 


tional problems, and conflicts, are in many 
cases inextricably interwoven with illness, 
sometimes in regard to etiology and even 
more frequently in relation to recovery.” 

This program has grown rapidly. In July 
1952, the VA had five professionally quali- 
fied counseling psychologists but four years 
later found 65 fully qualified counselors in 
our hospitals. By far the majority of those 
who did not meet the requirements have 
gone ahead to obtain the doctorate. There 
are 34 “vocational advisors” (not meeting 
the counseling psychologist requirements) 
remaining on the counseling staff in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Steps have now been taken to have all of 
them meet the Civil Service requirements 
of the doctorate plus two years of qualify- 
ing experience by December 31 of 1956, 
or be entered in training. By June 30, 1958, 
we will have all staff members meeting 
the requirements. 


The Work of the Counseling Psychologist 
in VA Hospitals 


Basically, the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery recognizes that good medical 
care of patients necessitates a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the possible effects 
of prolonged hospitalization on a patient, 
as well as of the complex social and moti- 
vational consequences of changes in abili- 
ties and skills. This is particularly true 
when the disabling disease or disorder is 
one from which recovery requires a long 
period of care and hospitalization or one 
which results in a condition which leaves 
permanent effects on the abilities and skills 
of the individual. 

In carrying out these services, the Voca- 
tional Counselor in VA hospitals performs 
a number of integrated but distinguishable 
functions. From a standing start four years 


_ago, vocational counselors have turned in 


an impressive record in five major areas, 
representing the essential elements of pro- 
fessionally acceptable counseling service to 
patients. 

Evaluation. Counseling psychologists are 
devoting an increasing amount of time to 
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the basic function of evaluation of patients 
with regard to their vocational potential, 
motivation, exploratory therapeutic activity, 
acceptance of disability and recognition of 
useful abilities. The basic nature of this 
contribution makes it of cornerstone sig- 
nificance in the development of a plan for 
a therapeutic regimen which lays the 
foundation for the transition of the patient 
from the hospital to the community. We 
are continuing to make significant progress 
in this area. 

Counseling. The essential core of voca- 
tional counseling is the counseling process 
itself. It is at this point more than at any 
other that hospitals report significant gains 
in the better care and movement of our 
patients. The upward trend noted in this 
function indicates better than any other 
index the increasing utilization of counsel- 
ing in the treatment program. Although 
customarily individual in nature, controlled 
explorations are being made of the efficacy 
of treating the vocational adjustment prob- 
lems of patients in group counseling. 

Placement. Perhaps the pay-off function 
of the counseling psychologist is the place- 
ment of patients. Certainly this is the goal 
of the entire hospital organization. How- 
ever, this step was a gap prior to the es- 
tablishment of our Vocational Counseling 
Service. In this function is included not 
only actual placement in a job, but arrange- 
ments for training and part-time job place- 
ment. The increasing contributions which 
have been made here are due in large 
part to the establishment of workable pro- 
cedures with existing governmental facili- 
ties and local agencies which offer particu- 
lar help. While this counseling activity has 
been of direct assistance to patients, it has 
also served to focus the attention of the 
entire hospital staff on the central mission 
and to generate coordinated efforts toward 
this common goal. 


Followup. Another major contribution 


which counseling psychologists are making 
more and more effectively is that of fol- 
lowup of the ex-patient after he leaves the 
hospital. In many instances of successful 
placement of patients, the former patient 
may continue for a time to be sensitive 


to the possibility of failure, and his early 
adjustment to job and community may be 
a precarious and difficult one. The return 
rate has been one of our major problems. 
It is a real ray of hope, that in hospitals 
where it has been possible to recruit ade- 
quate counseling staffs, significant drops 
have occurred in patient return. 

Research. While we feel we are begin- 
ning to achieve some successes in our Vo- 
cational Counseling Service, many addition- 
al questions continue to arise both of a 
basic nature as well as those more imme- 
diately practical. Fundamentally, our de- 
cision to establish the requirements for 
these positions at the doctorate was due 
to a candid recognition that many more 
questions than answers were known. In no 
area is this more true than in vocational 
counseling with the hospitalized disabled. 
Vocational counseling in a medical setting 
is almost as new to medicine as it is to 
psychology. We had to have personnel 
who were trained in the techniques and 
methods of experimental design, sampling 
and statistics, as well as in fundamentals of 
psychology. This past year saw an increase 
of 67% in staff time devoted to research. 
We regard this as a healthy sign not only 
for our counseling program, but for the staff 
members involved. Comments and reports 
from many hospitals confirm this. 

Believing as we do in the essential na- 
ture of the contribution which counseling 
psychologists have made to our medical 
program, we have provided an increase 
each year in the fund allocations for the 
training of counselors to augment these 
services. It was early in 1953 before the 
first six trainees were placed on the rolls. 
By April of this year, 151 trainees were on 
duty. Allocation of funds for 170 has been 
made to cover trainee appointments for this 
current year. 


The Current Place of Psychology 
in Hospitals 
Getting back to the psychology program 
as a whole, and its growth under the pres- 
ent Chief Medical Director, Dr. William 
S. Middleton, perhaps the most interesting 
development of this more recent period 
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has been the rapidly increasing recogni- 
tion that if psychology is to make its full 
contribution to the manifold and difficult 
problems which VA’s Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery faces, then all aspects of 
the field must be utilized. 

Some of the stations have already 
brought on duty social psychologists, phys- 
iological psychologists and other special- 
ists in your field. Plans are now under way 
for a revision of the VA Civil Service an- 
nouncements which will facilitate, for sta- 
tions desiring to do so, the appointment of 
psychologists with specialization in such 
other aspects of psychology as social, phys- 
iological, personnel measurement, etc. 

Last year, Mr. John S. Patterson, Deputy 
Administrator of the VA, appearing before 
your annual convention in San Francisco, 
described the need for broadened training 
and called on the universities to “provide 
us with future graduates familiar with the 
methods of all aspects of psychology— 
clinical, counseling, physiological, social, 
personnel, developmental, and so on. We 
are convinced that the problems with 
which we are wrestling will be solved 
only as the total resources of your entire 
field can be brought to bear upon them.” 

This brings us up to date—or almost. So 
far I have spoken from the record, as it 
were, of those who have appeared before 
you at these annual meetings. There re- 
mains only to fill in the events of the past 
year, and to take a current reading. 

Clinical Psychology Staff Program. The 
past year has been one, not only of con- 
tinued growth, but also of review. This 
review has been primarily centered on the 
clinical psychology program, as the one 
completing: its tenth year, although, I may 
say in passing, that the younger counsel- 
ing psychology program is growing rapidly 
and in much the same fashion as that which 
characterized the earlier years of the older 
program. 

First, in regard to the staff program, let 
me say review shows that there has been a 
constant growth during the past ten years. 
The increase has not been by spurts but 
has been of the steady, consistent month- 
by-month variety. 
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Of considerable significance in this 
growth has been the fact that for the past 
several years, there has been budgetary de- 
centralization. Managers have had a fixed 
budget with which to run their hospitals. 
Every additional psychologist appointed, 
they had to pay for. Under these circum- 
stances, the steady increase in the num- 
ber of clinical psychologists which the 
record shows has taken place can mean 
only one thing. Managers consider them 
valuable. 

As of January 1, 1956, the terminal point 
of the 10-year survey, there were 585 clini- 
cal psychologists on duty. But in the 
months since then, and right up to the 
present time, the number has continued to 
increase. On May 8, it reached the 600 
mark. 

By July 1, it was 615, and on August 1, 
it stood at 628. 

It is clear beyond a doubt that the psy- 
chologist station program has never been 
stronger nor more valued. In this connec- 
tion, let me cite one more figure which 
highlights one important aspect of the pro- 
gram—the willingness of clinical psycholo- 
gists to go where the need is. In the months 
of June and July, 20 graduates accepted 
full-time positions in VA stations. One of 
these went to Sheridan, Wyoming. An- 
other went to Roseburg, Oregon. A third 
went to Fort Meade, South Dakota. All 
told, 8 of the 20 graduates went to outly- 
ing VA stations of this type. Furthermore, 
I understand that some of them are among 
the finest of the recent graduates. While 
the attractions of such stations may be less, 
certainly the need and opportunity for serv- 
ice in them is great. That young psy- 
chologists are willing to go where the need 
is greatest is indeed a tribute to them and 
to you, and the VA is grateful in the name 
of the veterans whom it strives to serve. 

In connection with remote stations, it is 
recognized that graduating trainees often 
accept such positions at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifice because of the distance from 
the university, and the policy of the past 
which discouraged the payment of travel 
expenses for such graduates. These sta- 
tions have urged a change in this policy 
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in order to widen their recruiting range. 
This change we are now making, so that 
stations may pay travel expenses, if the 
station has the funds and wishes to do so. 

Professional Training. So much for the 
staff program. With regard to training, a 
special committee to study administration 
of the Clinical Psychology Program worked 
during the winter and early spring review- 
ing the results of training in clinical psy- 
chology. Let me quote a few significant 
sentences from their report: 

“In consideration of existing facts as far as 
they are now known, your committee feels that 
a reasonable evaluation of the needs for patient 
care in the foreseeable future would rather tend to 
emphasize a growing need for psychologists in in- 
creasing ni . While we do not quite concur 
in the rather high estimate of ultimate full-time 
VA employment in this category of personnel (in 
the neighborhood of 1500) as expressed in the at- 
tached material prepared by the Clinical Psychol- 
ogy Division, neither do we feel competent to es- 
tablish, at this time, an alternate figure which 
could be accepted as a more accurate and realistic 
reflection of future need. 

“We have been impressed with the high propor- 
tion of graduates accepting full-time employment 
in our hospitals and clinics and with the fact that 
of 507 graduates who accepted VA staff appoint- 
ments with us, 409 are still on duty; the 98 who 
left had been with us for an average of about two 
and a half years. This represents a considerably 
longer tenure of service than that found among 
clinical psychologists who had been recruited from 
other sources and who subsequently left the VA. 
We are also convinced that despite the growing 
tendency for the development of training programs 
in this field outside the VA, we must continue for 
the foreseeable future to look in the direction of 
our own training program to find the predominant 
source of our recruitment potential. Your commit- 
tee feels that the need is therefore unquestionably 
established for a continuing training program in 
this field, its magnitude depending upon a number 
of factors.” 

As a result of the report of this Com- 
mittee, submitted April 26, 1956, addition- 
al funds were made available for the ex- 
pansion of the training program at the be- 
ginning of the new fiscal year. On July 
16, 1956, new regulations were released. 
for the Psychology Training Program 
which not only streamline and make more 
flexible its provisions but also further de- 
centralize its functioning. 

Research. And finally, as to research, cer- 
tainly there has been and is abundant op- 
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portunity with the VA for this important 
endeavor. Something of the order of one- 
third of all research in the VA is being 
carried on by Psychologists. Of perhaps 
even greater interest is an analysis of a re- 
cent report of the National Science Founda- 
tion. Excluding classified and contract re- 
search, this report lists all projects in the 
field of psychology being carried on in all 
agencies of the Federal Government—the 
Air Force, Navy, Army, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Public Health Service, VA, etc. 
Almost 900 projects are listed. Of these 
900, no less.than 336, or 37%, are being 
carried on by VA psychologists. 

A survey of the types of projects under 
way is particularly interesting. Using the 
categories of the National Science Founda- 
tion report, it is significant to note that of 
all projects in social psychology, 24% are 
being carried on in the VA. Of all projects 
in physiological psychology in Federal 
agencies, 24% are being done by VA 
psychologists. In the category of complex 
processes, including learning, perception, 
motivation, higher mental processes, and 
communication, 33% are in VA. There are 
not many Federal projects under way in 
developmental psychology, but of those 
that have been undertaken, 38% are in 
VA. As might be expected, some 72% of 
the studies in personality and 89% in clini- 
cal are in VA. All of the statistical studies 
in the clinical area are in VA, and a full 
fourth of the clinical studies deal with 
methodology and techniques. There are 
none in engineering psychology, and only 
2% of those in personnel psychology are 
listed for VA, although many practical 
studies in this area have been completed 
or are under way in the VA. 

Three more developments in the research 
area may be mentioned briefly. One is the 
special five-year Psychiatric Evaluation 
Project which will review all aspects of the 
treatment program for mental patients, 
from therapeutic techniques to personnel 
staffing ratios and construction. Two of 
the three members of the central staff for 
this project are psychologists, as are all 
of the coordinators in the twelve initial 
hospitals in the study. 
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Another development is the beginning 
of a major chemotherapy research program, 
which will get VA tooled up for efficient 
clinical evaluation of the tranquilizing 
drugs, not only the present ones but the 
many more which are expected to be de- 
veloped in the years immediately ahead. 
Psychologists are already taking an active 
part in such studies in many VA hospitals, 
and the present plan is to center the entire 
program at the Perry Point Hospital under 
a successor to Quinter Holsopple. 

A third development has to do with the 
utilization in research of modern electronic 
computing machines. It is clear that such 
equipment can greatly facilitate and ad- 
vance research in psychology, and beyond 
that in many medical areas. Psychologists 
in general have good background in statis- 
tical and mathematical methods, and num- 
bers of them are unusually skilled in this 
regard. We are now trying to make pro- 
vision for any VA psychologist who is in- 
terested to take the company courses, 
and/or special university courses, to pre- 
pare himself further in this area. It is our 
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hope that in the years to come, such de- 
velopments as greater availability of equip- 
ment in the Government, improved pro- 
graming and the establishment of program- 
ing libraries, will eventually bring the pos- 
sibilities of modern data-processing as 
much within the reach of the VA psycholo- 
gist in Fort Lyon, Colorado, or Sheridan, 
Wyoming, as it is accessible now to those 
in Michigan or New York. 

And now we are entirely up to date in 
our review. For the most part I have, as 
I mentioned, spoken from the record. It 
is a stirring record—one of which both you, 
and we, may feel proud. We, in the VA, 
feel that over the decade which we have 
been reviewing, the VA has done much in 
contributing to the growth and develop- 
ment of psychology. We recognize in turn 
that you, as a developing and now mature 
profession, have made a significant contri- 
bution in helping the VA Department of 
Medicine and Surgery carry out its major 
mission—the care and the rehabilitation of 
the disabled veterans of our Nation’s wars. 


Received September 2, 1956. 
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Vocational Development: 


The Process of Compromise or Synthesis 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


It need hardly be said that vocational 
development is a process. It would be un- 
necessary to say it at all, were it not that 
the concept of development has not, until 
recent years, been applied to the study of 
vocational choice and adjustment. Despite 
statements in the earlier literature of vo- 
cational guidance to the effect that voca- 
tional choice is a process, and that this 
process is continuous (4; 9:230-232; 13), 
the continued use of the term choice con- 
noted an event. The impression left was 
that at some moment in his life an indi- 
vidual chooses an occupation, after which 
he prepares for, enters, and then adjusts 
to it. Thus Ginzberg and Associates (5) 
thought it necessary to report, as one of 
their major findings, the fact that “occu- 
pational choice is a developmental process 
which typically takes place over a period 
of some ten years.” As has been pointed 
out elsewhere (18), this is nothing new 
in the theory of vocational guidance, but 
it is a fact which has been neglected in 
much of the discussion of vocational guid- 
ance practice and in much of the actual 
practice of vocational counseling. Ginzberg 
has fallen into the very same trap of dis- 
continuity by distinguishing between choice 
and adjustment. 

Mathewson’s treatment of guidance as 
developmental (10) is unusual in this re- 
spect. So is Dysinger’s (8), in suggesting 
that “The guidance movement needs a 
word parallel to the word ‘socialization’ 
in social development, to oe the vo- 


1Contribution to a symposium y the 
Division of Counseling ath 1956 
Convention of the American Ps logical Ass 
book on the Psychology of Careers. 
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cational implications of maturation. . . 
vocational planning is a process, not a 
moment. There are developmental steps, 
and vocational readiness is as valid a con- 
cept as reading readiness. Timing is of the 
essence .. .” As an increasing number 
of writers on the subject (1, 7, 8, 18, 14) 
have pointed out, the use of the term voca- 
tional development avoids giving this im- 
pression of instantaneousness, and points 
up the unfolding, developmental, nature of 
the vocational choice and adjustment 
process. 


Development Involves Interaction 


The fact that vocational development is 
a process is important in this context be- 
cause development implies interaction, and 
because interaction can best be understood 
in the developmental process. The indi- 
vidual is born with certain neural and en- 
docrine tendencies or potentialities: these 
may be thought of as his personal resources. 
He finds himself in an environment which 
contains tendencies or potentialities which 
are independent of the individual, but with 
which the developing individual interacts: 
these may be considered cultural resources. 
As the individual makes use of the re- 
sources in his environment, and brings his 
own tendencies and potentialities to bear 
on them in the performance of the develop- 
mental tasks which constitute social expec- 
tation, interaction takes place. This inter- 
action is thus a process of socialization. 

Strong has explained the development 
of vocational interests in terms of the in- 
teraction of the individual and his environ- 
ment: “An interest is an expression of one’s 
reaction to his environment. The reaction 
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of liking-disliking is a resultant of satis-. 


factory or unsatisfactory dealing with the 
object. Different people react differently 
to the same object. The different reactions, 
we suspect, arise because the individuals 
are different to start with.” (12:682). 

This kind of interaction between indi- 
vidual and environment might be illus- 
trated by two boys, each with consider- 
able fine finger dexterity, one growing up 
in a Swiss mountain village family, the 
other in a middle-class city family. One 
of the activities which the former boy 
observes in his home is the assembly of 
watchworks during the winter months. His 
need to belong, to gain status, to master 
his environment, lead him to want to work 
with other family members in this assem- 
bly work; his manual dexterity enables him 
rapidly to acyuire a high degree of skill: 
this in turn brings praise and satisfaction, 
and this boy aspires to become a watch- 
maker. His counterpart in the city, how- 
ever, being exposed to middle-class urban 
influences, would be more likely to de- 
velop artistic or scientific boyhood hob- 
bies, and to aspire to an occupation in one 
of these fields depending upon the de- 
grees of emotionality and of intellectual- 
ization which characterize him and the 
rewards which his family, his peers, and 
his school give for achievement in the 
respective fields. In the first case apti- 
tude-dexterity plus resource-watchmaking 
plus needs - belongingness - status - mastery 
equalled aspiration-watchmaker. In the 
second case, aptitude-dexterity plus re- 
sources-art-science plus needs-intellectual- 
ization-status-mastery might equal aspira- 
tion-engineer. 

In these examples, we have seen, 1) the 
boys’ aptitudes and needs interacting with 
the resources and demands of the environ- 
ment, and, 2) the boys’ aptitudes and needs 
interacting with each other. Interaction is 
therefore both intra-individual, stimulated 
by environmental pressures, and individual- 
environmental, complicated by simultane- 
ous interaction in the individual and in 
the environment. When intra-individual in- 
teraction takes place or intrudes upon con- 
sciousness, it is synonymous with self-ex- 
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ploration. When individual-environmental 
interaction takes place on the conscious 
level, it involves reality testing. In both 
instances the self concept is developing. 

But interaction is not always at the 
conscious level: much of it takes place 
without verbalization, without awareness 
on the part of the experiencing individual 
of what is taking place. Thus, in the case 
of the boy aspiring to be a watchmaker, 
awareness of his emerging self concept as 
watchmaker would probably not take place 
until late in the process, after which he 
might rationalize his aspiration on the 
grounds that he uses his hands well and 
that it is a field in which good opportuni- 
ties are open to him. 


Interaction Results in Synthesis 
or Compromise 

According to Ginzberg’s formulation (5), 
fantasy needs dominate the development of 
vocational preferences in pre-adolescence, 
after which interests, then aptitudes, then 
values, and finally external reality factors 
come into play and become dominant. The 
actual choice of an occupation, i. e., the 
implemented preference, is in this theory 
the result of a compromise between these 
various factors. This formulation is help- 
ful so far as it goes, but it fails in two im- 
portant respects. First, it does not describe 
how the compromise takes place. Secondly, 
it recognizes the action and interaction of 
each of these types of factors relatively 
late in the development of the individual, 
and leaves the impression that, once a late- 
developing factor comes into play, those 
which have played a part earlier are no 
longer of much consequence. 

It seems important to describe more 
clearly how the compromise between 
needs, interests, aptitudes, values, and ex- 
ternal realities takes place. If what we 
have written so far is correct, when whole- 
some development takes place the process 
is not so much one of compromise as one 
of synthesis. The term compromise seems 
more appropriate when the reality-testing 
process begins later than it should, when 
the self has not been adequately related 
to society. In actual fact, reality-testing 
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begins early in life, when the individual 
first interacts with his environment, when 
he first begins to differentiate “self” from 
“other,” as part of the socialization process. 
Similarly, fantasy as an outlet for needs 
continues to operate late in life. And we 
have seen that aptitudes, needs, and ex- 
perience interact to produce interests, 
which ipso facto have to some extent been 
reality-tested. Ginzberg’s formulation is 
helpful only in that it points up the fact 
that, as the individual is about to enter 
the world of work, the tests of reality are 
more severe, their effects more visible than 
are those of earlier developmental stages. 
The interest aroused in the problem of 
occupational choice by the formulation of 
Ginzberg and associates, and by the formu- 
lations which followed the publication of 
his study, led the Social Science Research 
Council to sponsor a summer seminar on 
occupational choice (2), the participants of 
which were six economists, psychologists, 
and sociologists. Pooling the approaches 
of their three disciplines and studying the 
inent literature, they concluded that 
our characteristics of individuals and four 
characteristics of occupations determine oc- 
cupational entry: 1) the individual's occupa- 
tional information, technical qualifications, 
social role characteristics, and reward value 
hierarchy; 2) the occupation’s formal op- 
portunities or demands, functional or tech- 
nical requirements, non-functional or social 
requirements, and amount and types of 
rewards. Occupational choice was viewed, 
by this group too, as a compromise process, 
a compromise between preferences for and 
expectations of being able to enter various 
occupations. The compromise, however, 
was viewed as one which is continually 
being modified, thus avoiding the implica- 
tion that there is no compromise until late 
adolescence. Instead, it is viewed as a 
series of interrelated decisions taking place 
in an extended developmental process. This 
formulation is essentially that suggested 
here and in the Career Pattern Study’s 
monograph on vocational development 
(14), and also seems to call less for the use 
of the word compromise than for the term 
synthesis. 


The Synthesizing Process: Learning 
and Role Behavior 

Before attempting to describe the syn- 
thesizing process which is interaction, it 
may help to remind ourselves of what is 
being synthesized. It is, on the one hand, 
the personal needs and resources of the 
individual, and on the other the economic 
and social demands and resources of the 
culture. The former, we have seen, in- 
clude needs, values, interests, and apti- 
tudes; the latter comprise the opportunities, 
experiences and demands of the home and 
of the community. The developmental 
tasks described by Havighurst (6) include 
the expectations which society has of the 
individual as one of its members, and the 
roles which he must learn to play. 

The synthesizing process has, surprising- 
ly, still not been described. It is a learning 
process, and as such often takes place with- 
out verbalization, wi‘iout full awareness 
on the part of the individual of what is 
taking place within himself or between 
himself and his environment. Learning of- 
ten takes place in role playing and role 
taking, and is then more likely to involve 
some awareness of what is taking place in 
the self and between the self and the en- 
vironment. 

Learning. Learning contributes to the 
synthesizing process, that is, to the integra- 
tion of the person, through the individual's 
attempts to meet his needs, satisfy his val- 
ues, find outlets for his interests, and use 
his aptitudes. The meeting of a particular 
need may be found possible through the ex- 
ercise of a certain aptitude, but if in the 
process another important need or value 
is frustrated or defeated there is no in- 
centive to express that need in that way 
again. Thus a boy may attempt to meet 
his need for status by using his artistic 
aptitude, but, on finding that artistic suc- 
cess is not valued by his peers and brings 
ridicule instead of praise, may give up his 
artistic endeavors and try some other stat- 
us-giving activity. Finding that his inter- 
est in model-train building also utilizes 
his artistic ability, and that success in this 
activity wins the praise of his peers, the 
boy then develops a preference for tech- 
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nical activities and comes to aspire to a 
technical career. 

The satisfaction which is derived from 
the rewarded use of abilities, the approved 
meeting of needs, the accepted manifesta- 
tion of interests, and the social realization 
of values channelizes personal resources. It 
may produce synthesis. The result is then 
an integrated person, whose personal re- 
sources are harmoniously allied, attuned 
to the cultural resources of his environ- 
ment, and adequate for the developmental 
tasks with which he must cope. Learning 
may, however, take place in such a way as 
to produce conflict, for incompatible needs 
and values may be rewarded, and aptitudes 
may be developed which may be exer- 
cised with approval in some contexts but 
not in others. The result is a poorly intc- 
grated person who is ill-equipped to fit 
into his environment and to meet the re- 
quirements of society. 

Role taking and role playing. These be- 
gin in childhood, as children play at be- 
ing father and mother, teacher and chil- 
dren, and other key figures in their en- 
vironment with whom children may identi- 
fy. Just as reward or satisfaction is the 
basis of learning, so identification is the 
basis of role playing. If the role brings 
rewards it is learned, it is continued. Role 
playing continues into adulthood, as em- 
ployees try to imagine themselves in the 
boss’ role and as older workers picture 
themselves in retirement. Both kinds of 
role behavior are functional, and both can 
contribute to the synthesizing process. 
They are learning situations, in which the 
individual learns something about what it 
is like to be an adult, a teacher, the boss, 
or old. How functional the role behavior 
is depends in part upon the balance of 
reality and fantasy: if it involves a good 
many of the important reality factors the 
learning value will be adaptive, but if the 
fantasy element is strong and the indi- 
vidual’s needs are allowed to distort reality 
the learning may be maladaptive. 

Little use has been made of the concepts 
of role taking and playing (15) in the liter- 
ature of vocational development and guid- 
ance, but they have been implicit in many 


vocational guidaace practices, have recent- 
ly been found useful as a means of formu- 
lating ideas as to what takes place in vo- 
cational exploratory activities (18), and the 
methods have been used in training both 
counselors (in interviewing) and job appli- 
cants (in job seeking). White (16:317) has 
drawn on the concepts, in the form of ego 
identity and identification. In fantasy, in 
school classes and activities, in part-time 
jobs, in regular employment, the individual 
tries himself out in various roles. His day- 
dream roles may be detached from reality, 
or they may incorporate many important 
aspects of reality; his extra-curricular ac- 
tivities may be as remote from occupa- 
tional realities as stamp-collecting, or as 
close to them as raising and selling animals 
in a Future Farmers of America project. 
The role behavior may involve little aware- 
ness of what is happening, or it may be 
engaged in with the deliberate intention of 
finding out what it is like to play that role. 
It may be largely affective in its origins, 
as in identification, or it may be cognitive, 
as in a trial job. It would be helpful to 
know the relative value of both types of 
activity, but it seems altogether likely that, 
whether affectively or intellectually in- 
spired, the better-focused, deliberate role- 
playing activity produces more learning 
than does that in which the role playing 
is unplanned and unevaluated. 

Stone’s research (11) in the effects of oc- 
cupational information classes and voca- 
tional counseling make it clear that a com- 
bination of getting occupational informa- 
tion and consciously considering it in the 
light of information about the self, is bet- 
ter than merely acquiring the information 
or merely analyzing oneself. In role play- 
ing, it seems, the individual has an oppor- 
tunity to examine himself in the light of 
situational (i.e., occupational) information, 
to test his self concept and identifications 
against reality. He can, either in fantasy, 
in the semi-reality of a school club, or in 
the reality of the job, try out his abilities 
and his interests, test ways of meeting 
needs and achieving values, and evaluate 
the results of this reality testing as revealed 
in grades, in peer reactions, in supervisors’ 
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evaluations, etc. If his perception of his 
personal resources is inadequate, he has 
opportunity to revise it; if his understand- 
ing of social outlets for and evaluations of 
his desired role is limited, he is stimulated 
to clarify and expand it; if his identifica- 
tions are inappropriate for one with his 
characteristics and attributes, he has op- 
portunity to find this out and to make other 
more appropriate identifications, 

It has been pointed out that, although 
social interaction is important in under- 
standing the development of the self, it 
does not satisfactorily explain the selec- 
tion and synthesizing process which leads 
to the development of a self-picture. 
White’s comments on this subject are per- 
tinent to vocational development: in fact, 
it is perhaps significant that he derived 
his theory from the studies of cases of per- 
sonality development in which the voca- 
tional content was of central importance. 
He writes (16:317): “There are two ways 
in which a person selects among the many 
social ‘judgments’ that are available for a 
self picture. He selects partly through a 
knowledge of his own ability—his sense of 
the ease and confidence with which he 
can perform certain acts or take certain 
roles. He also selects on the basis of his 
identifications. He himself is much more 
interested in being one kind of person than 
in being another kind. By combining the 
social view of the self and the psycho- 
dynamic view of ego identity we come 
much closer to understanding the vital 
center in the organization of personality,” 
and hence the process of vocational choice 
and adjustment. 

Development may thus take place 
through direct self-evaluation of experi- 
ence, through the internalization of the 
other-evaluations which are experienced, 
and through the selection of experiences 
and evaluations on the basis of identifica- 


tions with others. Role playing provides 
opportunities for reality-testing experi- 
ences: these are learning experiences. 
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Vocational Maturity and Client Satisfaction 


_ A. Gordon Nelson 
Cornell University 


Counselors have long observed that their 
clients vary considerably with respect to 
maturity of vocational interest but there 
has been a dearth of research designed 
to determine whether there is any rela- 
tionship between vocational maturity! and 
the outcomes of counseling. The results of 
such research would seem to be especially 
useful in evaluation studies. Does coun- 
seling effectiveness depend in part upon 
the vocational maturity of the client? If 
it does, then this kind of maturity is one 
variable which should be taken into con- 
sideration in appraising the findings of any 
investigation of counseling “success.” 

The purpose of the present study is to 
test the following null hypothesis: voca- 
tionally immature clients are as likely to 
report satisfaction with counseling as are 
vocationally mature clients. Although sat- 
isfaction with counseling is admittedly not 
the only or the best criterion of effective- 
ness, it is one which has been frequently 
employed in evaluation research, and it 
was found to be the most feasible one to 
use in the present investigation. 


The Sample 

The subjects were high-school and adult 
counselees who sought and received edu- 
cational-vocational counseling at a univer- 
sity-sponsored guidance center between 
September 1953, and May 1955. Follow-up 
data were obtained from eighty-eight of 
the 113 individuals who came to the center 
in the period referred to, a return of 78 
per cent. Sixty-five of the respondents 
ranged from 14 through 18 years of age, 
with the remaining twenty-three over 18. 

1“Vocational maturity” will be defined later. 
It is a term used throughout this paper to mean 
“maturity of vocational interest,” a concept which 
is quite different from “interest maturity” as de- 
fined by Strong (2). 


Twenty-one were females, and sixty-seven 


were males. 
Procedure 


Step 1 was the classification (in June 
1955) of each subject into one of two cate- 
gories, “vocationally mature” and “voca- 
tionally immature.” A vocationally mature 
client was defined as one who, in the 
initial interview and on a preliminary in- 
formation form, expressed an interest in 
from one to four specific occupations, at 
least one of which was subsequently found 
to be in harmony with his inventoried in- 
terests and tested aptitudes, A vocational- 
ly immature client was defined as one who 
did not express an interest in any specific 
occupation when he came to the center 
(either he claimed no interest or was very 
general in his statement of vocational in- 
terest), or he was an individual who 
claimed an interest in one or more specific 
occupations but none of these was found 
to be consonant with his inventoried in- 
terests or test aptitudes. 

The assignment of each individual to 
one of the two defined categories was a 
procedure which involved the examination 
of the following data in the case folders in 
order to ascertain in which group a given 
client fell: one part of the preliminary in- 
formation form which the client filled out, 
the notes on the course and content of 
the first interview, and the test profile 
sheet. The investigator did not read the 
write-ups of post-testing interviews, be- 
cause he knew that some of these con- 
tained references to the satisfaction or dis- 
satisfaction expressed by clients at the 
termination of these interviews. 

Step 2 involved the construction of a 
one-page follow-up questionnaire, and the 
mailing of this form in June 1955, to the 
113 individuals who had been counselees 
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at the center during the period previously 
indicated. By September 1955, eighty-eight 
replies had been received; some of these 
came only after the investigator had sent 
two postcard reminders. That this 78 per 
cent return contains some unknown ele- 
ments of bias is not questioned here. That 
part of the questionnaire which pertains 
to the present study is reproduced here: 
Would you now be willing to give us your 
frank opinion of the service you received, in 
order to help us judge and improve our work 
in the Guidance Center? A_ self-addressed, 


Very much Somewhat Well 
dissatisfied dissatisfied satisfied satisfied 


Step 3 was the analysis of the data. 


Findings and Discussion 


None of the respondents checked “very | 


much dissatisfied”; 26 per cent stated that 
they were “somewhat dissatisfied”; 47 per 
cent checked “well satisfied”; 27 per cent 
indicated that they were “very well satis- 
fied.” Among the eighty-eight subjects 
there were, therefore, 26 per cent who 
expressed some dissatisfaction with the 
counseling service, and 74 per cent who 
expressed satisfaction. 

Of the twenty-one females, 86 per cent 
stated that they were satisfied with the 
counseling received, but only 70 per cent 
of the sixty-seven males expressed satis- 
faction. However, these results may be due 


- to sampling fluctuation, since the P value 


of the chi square obtained (from a 2x2 
table) is between .10 and .20. 

The distribution of dissatisfaction and 
satisfaction responses in the vocationally 
mature and vocationally immature groups 


is presented in Table 1. Fifty-nine per 


cent of the clients who were immature 
(according to the criterion) indicated that 
they were satisfied with the counseling 
they had received, whereas 83 per cent of 
the vocationally mature (as defined) ex- 
pressed satisfaction. 


Table 1 
Vocational Maturity and Satisfaction with 
Counseling 
Categories. Dissatisfied Satisfied Total 
Immature 14 20 34 
Mature 9 45 5 
Total 23 65 88 
N = 88, df = 1, X2 = 6.49 (significant at 2% level) 


Since the chi square of 6.49 reaches the 
.02 level of significance, the null hypothe- 
sis stated in the second paragraph of this 
paper is refuted for the population from 
which the sample is drawn. Stated differ- 
ently, it is highly improbable that the dif- 
ference between the two groups with re- 
spect to the proportion reporting satisfac- 
tion is the result of sampling fluctuation. 
In order to estimate the degree of the re- 
lationship between vocational maturity and 
satisfaction with counseling, a phi coef- 
ficient was derived from the chi square 
value (5, pp. 300-303). The phi coefficient 
found (.28) was then converted into an 
estimated tetrachoric r of .42 (5, p. 427). 

These results suggest that vocational ma- 
turity is a factor which should be taken 
into consideration in appraising the find- 
ings of evaluation studies involving popu- 
lations similar to the one on which the 
present investigation is based. Tyler, sum- 
marizing the reports of a number of coun- 
seling evaluation studies, states: “Of the 
subjects who send in questionnaire replies, 
from 80 to 90 per cent report full or partial 
satisfaction with the service. The consis- 
tency with which the percentage in the 
80’s shows up is especially interesting in 
that a variety of types of subjects are rep- 
resented in the . . . studies —college stu- 
dents, unemployed men and women, indus- 
trial workers, and veterans” (4, p. 276). 

Tyler makes no reference to students 
of high-school age but clients of this age 
group comprised the majority of the sub- 
jects in the present research. This may ac- 
count, at least in part, for the fact that 
only 74 per cent of the total group re- 
ported satisfaction. Support for this ex- 
planation is found in the data presented 
in Table 2, which indicate that there is a 
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positive relationship between age and satis- 
faction with counseling for the sample. 


Table 2 
Age and Satisfaction with Counseling 


Total 


18 and Under 21 ad 65 

19 and Over 2 21 23 
Total 23 65 88 

N = 88, df = 1, X2 = 4.91 (significant at 5% level) 


Sixty-eight per cent of the younger group 
were satisfied with the counseling received, 
whereas 91 per cent of the older group 
were satisfied. That vocational maturity 
tends to increase with age has been the 
conclusion of a number of research studies, 
‘which have been thoughtfully appraised 
by Beilin (1). 

There is thus reason for believing that, 
other factors being equal, vocational coun- 
seling with clients of high-school age is 
less likely to result in client satisfaction 
than is counseling with older clients; and 
that one reason for this is that age is re- 
lated to vocational maturity and therefore 
to satisfaction with counseling. This con- 
clusion is, of course, a very tentative one, 
for no evidence is available to indicate 
whether the respondents in the present 
study are representative of high-school and 
adult clients in general. Moreover, no 
data have been presented to test the in- 
teresting hypothesis that some counselors 
are more “successful” than others in coun- 
seling with immature, or with mature, 
clients. 

“Perhaps some counselors aré not sufficiently 
sensitive to the status and expectations of clients. 
Vocational counseling has so often been sold as 
the route to a sound vocational choice that cli- 
ents may expect a miracle. Initial structuring and 
clerification of the role of vocational counseling 
might modify the expectations of clients to a 
more realistic level. Increased correspondence be- 
tween results and expectations should then en- 
hance satisfaction.” 

The quoted passage, above, comes from 
a thoughtful editorial reader of an earlier 
draft of this manuscript. The same reader 
raised the following question: Is it not al- 
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most inevitable that clients whose choices 
are confirmed by a counselor will be 
pleased (satisfied) with counseling that cor- 
roborates their own ideas? This is an im- 
plication that the present study is based 
upon a definition of vocational maturity 
which by its very nature precludes findings 
significantly different from those reported. 
A possible answer is that some but not 
all clients are apparently satisfied with 
counseling chiefly because their counselor 
has agreed with their own preconceptions. 
Some of the clients of this study are dis- 
satisfied apparently because their counselor 
merely confirmed their pre-counseling vo- 
cational objectives and did not suggest 
something “bigger and better.” 

Super (3) has described a somewhat more 
comprehensive concept of vocational ma- 
turity in which one factor, “wisdom of vo- 
cational preferences,” is suggestive of the 
rather specific definition of vocational ma- 
turity used in this report. In a recent 
article, prepared in connection with his 
Career Pattern Study he writes, “Wisdom 


-of Vocational Preferences has been viewed 


as one of the most complex, most diffi- 
cult to manage, but at the same time con- 
ceptually most satisfying, of the dimensions 
of vocational maturity. This is because the 
other dimensions are unlikely to lead to 
vocational adjustment unless the resulting 
or inherent vocational preferences are wise” 
(8, p. 155). 

Received January 28, 1956. 
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Motives Related to Vocational Choices 
of College Freshmen 


Marjorie Hammond 
Ohio State University 


This article will discuss the rationale, 
construction, and analysis of an instru- 
ment known as the Occupational Attitude 
Rating Scales, which has been used to 
initiate discussion of occupational expec- 
tancies and personal values in counseling 
with college students. An earlier article 
(4) described the use of these rating scales 
as a discussion tool with small groups. 


The Problem and Its Setting 


Young people have been found to know 
little or nothing about occupations, al- 
though nine out of ten freshmen entering 
college will state vocational preferences 
with some assurance (1, 8). If vocational 
choice is not based on information, pre- 
sumably it is based on something of im- 
portance to the individual. An extreme 
position has been taken by those who state 
that a youth’s choice of this vocation and 
rejection of that vocation may be expres- 
sions of basic personality organization and 
re ae to satisfy basic needs and drives 
8, 6). 

More cautiously, we may assume that he 
is in search of something which he expects 
to find in the occupation he has chosen, 
and that such expectancies as security, self- 
expression, or prestige are motivating. In 
view of the ignorance of occupational 
duties and requirements mentioned above, 
such motivations could be predictive of 
disappointment unless accompanied by the 
necessary abilities and interests. For ex- 
ample, Levin (7) postulates status anxiety 
as a source of motivation for college train- 
ing and relevant occupational goals, and 
he states that when the major determiner 
of occupational choice is status anxiety, 
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goals that are inappropriate to aptitudes 
and interests may be selected. 

The problem was to develop an instru- 
ment that could measure the relative 
strength of certain motivations, when these 
had been identified. Such an instrument 
could pave the way for further testing (on 
well-known interest, aptitude, and person- 
ality measures of a more specific nature) 
and for occupational information (learning 
the actual rewards and requirements of 
one’s chosen occupation and of others that 
appeared to be suitable). 


Construction of the Rating Scales 


An attempt to identify some vocational 
motivations of teen-agers was initiated in 
1951. Preliminary experimentation with 
sentence-completion and open-end forms, 
together with analysis of oral responses 
given in interviews, had provided a pool 
of verbatim phrases concerning likes, dis- 
likes, and other attitudes stated by high 
school seniors and college freshmen as 
having influenced their vocational choices. 

From the pool of phrases a check-list 
was constructed asking the following ques- 
tions: “Which of these aspects of this occu- 
pation appeal to you?” “Which of these 
expressions best describes this occupation?” 
“Which of these aspects would be im- 
portant to you in deciding whether to enter 
this occupation?” “Which of these aspects 
of this occupation appeal to you least?” 

The check-list was presented to small 
groups of college students with dissimilar 
college majors. Through application of the 
chi-square technique, it was found that cer- 
tain of the attitudinal responses differenti- 
ated significantly between these groups (5). 
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Next, additional items were culled from 
the occupational literature and added to 
the inventory, which was routinely pre- 
sented in like-indifferent-dislike form to 
students applying for counseling at the 
center. Through successive revisions, items 
were refined or eliminated. 

Finally, 70 items were submitted to 
judges (counseling psychologists) for pre- 
sorting. The sort resulted in 12 cluster piles 
loosely fitting the following labels: eco- 
nomic security, personal security, economic 
status, prestige, independence, immatur- 
ity, perfectionism, practical, technical, sci- 
entific, persuasive, and do-good. 


Analysis of the Rating Scales 


The 70 items were presented on a five- 
point rating scale, along with other tests 
administered to groups of students attend- 
ing the 1952 pre-college conferences at the 
Ohio State University prior to their en- 
rollment as new freshmen. Completed rat- 
ings of a stratified sample of 200 males 
were analyzed, using an adaptation (9) of 
the Wherry-Gaylord Iterative Factor Anal- 
ysis Procedure. After five iterations, six 
clusters remained. Item-test correlations 
ranged from .23 to .90 and intercorrelations 
of clusters ranged from .00 to .45; greater 
orthogonality was considered desirable. 

In the summer of 1953, a 90-item form 
of the rating scales was administered, un- 
der controlled group-testing conditions as 
before, to 1,400 new freshmen attending 
the pre-college conferences. The six scales 
had been identified tentatively as: financial 
success, personal-social success, technical 
satisfaction, social-contact satisfaction, and 
social-service satisfaction. 

The completed ratings of a stratified 
sample of 400 male and female freshmen 
were factor analyzed by means of the 
Wherry-Winer (10) method for factoring 
large numbers of items. When stability 
appeared to have been reached, after five 
rotations following one iteration, four fac- 
tors survived. It was decided to retain only 
items with item-test correlations of .40 or 
higher and with low correlations on other 
factors. Retained in each factor were 10 
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items whose item-test correlations ranged 
from .41 to .97. 

To determine relationships between 
these factors, tetrachoric correlations were 
computed between upper-half vs. lower- 
half scores on Factor A and upper-half vs. 
lower-half scores on Factor B, and so on 
for each factor. Variables were assumed 
to be dichotomous. The population was 
that used in the factor analysis. Very little 
overlap was found between these factors; 
as shown in Table 1, intercorrelations 
ranged from .06 to .28. 


Table 1 


Intercorrelations of the Four Occupational 
Attitude Rating Scales 


Scales 
Factors A B Cc D 
A 28 21 —.18 
B 28 .06 12 
Cc 21 .06 .06 
D —.18 12 .06 


The reliability coefficient for the total 
test, computed by the split-half method 
corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula, 
was .75 on a random sample of 200 men 
and women. Each scale, despite its brevity, 
was found to possess a considerable degree 
of internal consistency as measured by the 
Kuder-Richardson formula described in 
Cronbach (2,:p. 68). Correlations ranged 
from .66 for Factor A to .80 for Factor D. 


Description of the Rating Scales 


The current form of the OARS is present- 
ed routinely, along with a biographical 
data form, to all students making applica- 
tion for counseling at the University Coun- 
seling and Testing Center. It is self-ad- 
ministering and averages about 10 minutes 
to complete but has no time limit. Each 
item is rated on a five-point scale ranging 
from much liked to much disliked. Four 
keys are used in scoring; hand-scoring time 
averages two minutes. 

Directions state: “Below are presented 
some aspects, activities, and situations 
found in occupations. You are asked to 
rate each one separately, according to the 
degree of liking or disliking which you feel 
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toward it. Mark a line / through the ap- 

propriate rating.” 

Until norms are availabie for people-in- 
occupations or people who have completed 
college programs in given occupational 
areas, any interpretation of the scales must 
be tentative. Counselors who have been 
comparing OARS profiles with their clini- 
cal impressions of the student subjects 
over the past three years tend to agree 
with the following inferences: 

Factor A: materialistic, “get-rich-quick,” or eco- 
nomic-status-need. Money and what it will 
buy are very important to persons scoring above- 
average on this scale. Their choice of a given 
occupation and their attendance at college it- 
self seem to be the means to higher income. 

Factor B: competitive, “be-somebody,” or per- 
sonal-status-need. Recognition for achievement 
and freedom from restraints are very important 


to persons — above-average on this scale. 
Their choice of a given occupation and their 


Table 2 


Percentile Ranks of Mean Scores on OARS of College Freshmen by Sex 
and Stated Vocativnal Preference 


Factor C: technical, “be-right,” or structure-need. 


Factor D: humanitarian, “love-people,” or accept- 


between high (upper quartile) scores on 
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attendance at college seem to be the means to 
proving their superiority, perhaps to themselves. 


Security in detail, method, and system appears to 
motivate persons scoring above-average on this 
scale. They like definite answers, often tend 
to be perfectionistic. Frequently scoring high 
on Factor A, seldom on Factors B or D, they 
are not dependent on people for major satis- 
factions. 


ance need. Helping others and serving a use- 
ful purpose in society are very important to 
persons scoring above-average on this scale. 
They see themselves as loving humanity, but 
often appear to be projecting a need to belong 
and to be loved. Rarely scoring high on Fac- 
tors A or C, frequently on Factor B, they are 

on people for their major satisfac- 


tions, 


Discussion 
Positive relationships were hypothesized 


Vocational Choice 


Agriculture, Gen. 
Business, General 


Communications 
Education 

Engineering 

Fine and Applied Arts 
Health Services 

Home Economics 


Music Education 
Natural Science 
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Scales 2 

Social Science 18 a 

17 

Dentistry 87 

Law 41 
Medicine 
Optometry 17 
Pharmacy 18 a 
Veterinary Medicine 48 

No Preference 64 

80 
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Factor A and preference for business ca- 
reers, high scores on Factor C and prefer- 
ence for the natural sciences and their 
applications, high scores on Factor D and 
preference for the social sciences and their 
applications. 

In order to test these hypotheses, stated 
vocational preferences of the standardiza- 
tion group (1,400 men and women) were 
sorted into 18 vocational areas on the basis 
of homogeneity of curricula and functions. 
A tabulation was made according to re- 
spondents’ sex, area of choice, and mean 
scores on each rating scale. As shown in 
Table 2, the findings tended to support 
the hypotheses. 

It is recognized that this sample is con- 
taminated by the inclusion of many per- 
sons whose original choice of major area 
was unrealistic, and who subsequently 
transferred to another area or left college. 
A follow-up study of those who survived 
to the fourth year in a given major area 
should provide a more accurate, presum- 
ably more sharply defined picture of the 
relationships of OARS profiles to voca- 
tional choices. It is hoped that such a 
longitudinal study may be undertaken in 
1956-57. 

Meanwhile, it may be worth noting that 
the highest scores on Factor A were made 
by persons planning to enter business, art 
{presumably commercial), law (mainly in 
the Commerce College as undergraduates), 
and pharmacy (presumably retail), and by 
persons stating no preference. Persons 
choosing the communications areas such 
as journalism, advertising, radio, dramatics, 
showed highest scores on Factor B (self- 
expression) vs. lower scores on Factor C 
(structure), and persons choosing law re- 
sembled them in these respects. Men 
choosing engineering, the natural sciences, 
and optometry scored highest on Factor C. 
Persons choosing the social science applica- 
tions (mainly social work) showed a high 
Factor D, lower Factor C profile. Men 
planning to enter the medical profession re- 
sembled women planning to enter various 
health services (mainly nursing) with re- 
spect to Factors C and D, but reversed the 
position on prestige Factor B. 
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Summary 


1, On the assumption that vocational 
choices of college freshmen are motivated 
by something other than occupational in- 
formation, an inventory was constructed to 
identify and to measure the relative 
strength of some motives. It was called 
the Occupational Attitude Rating Scales. 

2. Items were derived from the protocols 
of high school seniors and college fresh- 
men in stating what they liked or disliked 
about occupations they planned to enter, 
and from professional literature on occu- 
pations. 

3. Sorting of 70 items by judges yielded 
12 cluster piles which were reduced to 6 
through an iterative factor analysis of the 
test results of a stratified sample of 200 
entering college male freshmen at the Ohio 
State University in 1952. 

4, Every item comprising the six clus- 
ters was rated on a five-point scale by 
1,400 entering college freshmen the fol- 
lowing year, and the test results of a strati- 
fied sample of 400 men and women were 
factor analyzed to yield four independent 
factors of ten items each. 

5. Factors were identified tentatively 
as: (a) economic-status-need; (b) personal- 
status-need; (c) structure-need; and (d) ac- 
ceptance-need. The interpretations tended 
to be reinforced by observations of coun- 
selors in their interviews with students who 
had completed the OARS routinely prior 
to counseling and/or further testing. 

6. Hypotheses that above-average scores 
on certain scales are positively related to 
choice of certain vocational areas were 
given some support by the findings of a 
preliminary study of mean scores of en- 
tering college freshmen and their stated 
vocational preferences. 


Received May 11, 1956. 
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Matching versus Randomization 


in Studies of Counseling 


C. H. Patterson 
University of Illinois 


Emphasis upon research design in social 
and psychological research has been gather- 
ing force, especially in the last decade. The 
first edition of Fisher’s The Design of Ex- 
periments (12) was published in 1935. Yet 
in 1947 Walker (40) complained about the 
dearth of papers on experimental design in 
the psychological journals, and decried the 
“discrepancy between the recent rapid de- 
velopment of improved methods of sam- 
pling and experimental design and the ap- 
parent disregard of this development by too 
large a number of research psychologists.” 
This was in spite of Lindquist’s book on ex- 
perimental design published in 1940 (21). 
Johnson’s Statistical Methods in Research 
(18) is essentially an exposition of modern 
experimental design for psychologists and 
educators; and in 1950 Edward’s book (7) 
appeared. Since then other books on experi- 
mental design have appeared. In 1951 sym- 
posia of the Midwestern Psychological As- 
sociation and the American Psychological 
Association included papers dealing with 
research design (8, 41, 42, 46). 

The two main, and interrelated, problems 
in research design are sampling and con- 
trols. Sampling has received increasing at- 
tention since McNemar’s survey in 1940 
(26). The three papers by Marks (27, 28, 29) 
have called attention to important problems 
in this area. 

Methods of Control 

The importance of controls in psychologi- 
cal research has long been recognized and 
the control group technique has been used 
for over two decades. The various methods 
of control are discussed in a recent publi- 
cation by Jahoda, Deutsch & Cook (17). It 
is perhaps the sociologists who have given 


most attention to problems of controls in 
social research. This is no doubt because 
of the limitations imposed upon research 
in the social area, which have forced recog- 
nition of the problems. Research in counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy faces the same ob- 
stacles to pure experiment, and should be 
able to profit along with sociology and 
social psychology from an analysis of the 
problems involved. 


The classical experimental method 

The simplest and classical method of con- 
trol is through the laboratory method of 
holding all variables constant except the 
experimental variable. This type of experi- 
ment, while allowing generalization in 
terms of the pc ulation of units or subjects, 
is limited in generalizability to situations, 
being restricted to the laboratory condi- 
tions. For our present problem, however, 
the important point is that when one leaves 
the laboratory, direct controls are not usual- 
ly possible, and other methods must be de- 
vised for assuring the equivalence of con- 
trol and experimental groups. 


Randomization 

Where direct control of relevant variables 
is not possible, or where the relevant vari- 
ables may not even be kncwn, a method of 
achieving equivalent groups is through the 
process of randomization. 


Control through statistics 

A method of statistical control is possible 
through the use of the analysis of covari- 
ance technique. Dressel (6) suggests that 
“it may be that the necessity of control 
groups is actually overrated, for we can 
designate those variables which are thought 
to be relevant to therapy and then arrange 
to account for these variables in collecting 
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and analyzing the data.” Where applicable 
this technique is an effective means of con- 
trolling relevant variables statistically. How- 
ever, it does not do away with the neces- 
sity for coxtrol groups nor for randomiza- 
tion, but only with the necessity for match- 
ing on the relevant variables. The relevant 
variables must be known, and measures ob- 
tained for them. It is possible to control 
by this method only those variables which 
are quantitative, and continuously and 
normally distributed; it cannot be used for 
controlling qualitative, dichotomous or dis- 
crete variables. Englehart (9, 10, 11) has 
shown that the covariance method yields 
the same results on tests of significance as 
does the matching technique. 


Control by matching 

Where relevant variables are known it 
would appear to be desirable to utilize this 
information in achieving equivalence of 
groups. This is possible by matching the 
groups on the relevant variables. The ad- 
vantage of matching is that equivalent 
groups can be selected consisting of fewer 
numbers, i.e., a given degree of precision 
can be achieved with smaller samples. 
Matching must be on relevant variables or, 
as Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook point out, 
there is no advantage to be gained by the 
procedure (17, p. 79). If there is no correla- 
tion between the matching variables and 
the criterion, there is no reduction in the 
standard error of difference. 

With the emphasis upon controls in re- 
search the matching technique is being 
increasingly used. It appears to be desir- 
able to emphasize the problems involved 
in deriving inferences and generalizations 
from such studies when the element of 
randomization is eliminated, but statistical 
techniques based on the assumption of 
randomization are applied. 


Problems of Controls in Counseling 

Chapin (8) discusses the obstacles to 
social experimentation, pointing out for 
examples that it is not possible to assign 
individuals to relief and WPA projects at 
random, or to select residents for a public 
housing project on a random basis (p. 168). 
He writes that “until public administrators 


of social programs can see their way around 
this problem, it appears that the use of 
randomization as a method of control of 
unknown factors can be ruled out in ex- 
perimental designs as a method of evaluat- 
ing social programs in the community situa- 
tion” (p. 169). Similar difficulties arise in 
studies of counseling and psychotherapy. 
Williamson and Bordin (44) state that a 
procedure by which counseling was denied 
to a random sample of applicants would be 
violating a social canon. Watson (41) has 
suggested comparing treated subjects with 
applicants whose treatment is postponed. 
This method, if possible, would come 
closest to random selection. 

A few studies of counseling have utilized 
randomization in the selection of control 
and experimental groups (1, 2, 34). Several 
others have used matching to set up con- 
trol groups (3, 15, 31, 32, 37). 

Few studies employ random samples of 
any known population. Most studies do not 
assign individuals at random to control and 
experimental groups, although Powers and 
Witmer (81) did use this method of assign- 
ing matched pairs. The research worker 
may have to use subjects who are available, 
“any accessible portion of the population” 
(8), “arbitrarily determined by the con- 
venience of others” (46). This often results 
in the use of what Deming (4) has termed 
“chunks” rather than samples. 

As a result of the difficulties of controlled 
experimentation, much research in the so- 
cial sciences, and in counseling and psy- 
chotherapy, consists of so-called ex post 
facto experiments (8). The essence of this 
type of experiment lies in the fact that the 
experimenter has no control over the ex- 
perimental variable, or the assignment of 
subjects to experimental and control groups. 
The experimental variable or condition has 
already been applied. Greenwood (14) pre- 
sents a detailed discussion of the ex post 
facto experiment and compares it to the 
traditional controlled experiment. In this 
type of experiment control by randomiza- 
tion is not possible, the experimental group 
having already been selected for us. While 
the ex post facto experiment attempts to 
study phenomena after they have occurred, 
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projected studies in which it is not possible 
to utilize randomization in the selection of 
subjects or in assignment to control and 
experimental groups (or assigning the treat- 
ments on a random basis) involve the same 
difficulties. It is in these non-experimental 
studies where matching is used as a control 
that certain problems arise. 


Problems in Matching in Non- 
experimental Studies 


In non-experimental studies, whether the 
experimental group is random (which is 
rarely the case), or not, a control group is 
sought or selected which is equivalent to 
the experimental group. An attempt is made 
to achieve this equivalence through match- 
ing, since a randomly selected control group 
is not likely to be equivalent to an already- 
selected experimental group. The appro- 
priate formula for the significance of a dif- 
ference between matched groups capitalizes 
on the reduction of the sampling error 
achieved through matching by taking into 
account the resulting correlation between 
the two groups. To the extent that the 
matching factors are related to the cri- 
terion, thus resulting in a correlation be- 
tween the (means of) groups on the criter- 
ion, the sampling error will be reduced. 

It may be remarked that even now, over 
25 years since Walker (39) called attention 
to the importance of using the appropriate 
formula for matched samples, the incorrect 
formula is still used. This is sometimes de- 
fended on the grounds that it is more con- 
servative. However, it may lead to errors of 
the second type (accepting the null hy- 
pothesis when it is false). This procedure 
does not utilize the precision which is intro- 
duced into the experiment by matching. 
What is perhaps worse than using the inap- 
propriate formula is the failure to indicate 
which was used. Many studies are not 
reported in such a way as to allow one to 
determine whether the appropriate tech- 
nique was applied. 

Matching on all relevant variables 
not possible 

If all relevant factors were controlled, the 
experimental and contro! groups would dif- 
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fer only in the experimental variable; that 
is, there would be no error factor. Any ob- 
tained difference on the dependent vari- 
able, or criterion, would be “real,” or sig- 
nificant. No tests of significance would be 
necessary. Actually, however, all the rele- 
vant factors are never known, so that per- 
fect control is not possible and “error” fac- 
tors are present. It is necessary to obtain an 
estimate of this error as a basis for deter- 
mining the significance of the obtained re- 
sults. This estimate can only be obtained 
when it can be assumed that the errors are 
normally and independently distributed. 
This assumption can be met only if the 
groups differ on a random basis. Hence, 
even when groups are matched on a num- 
ber of relevant variables, randomization 
should be introduced, in the assignment of 
the members of each pair to the experi- 
mental and control groups. 


Reduction in sample 


The technique of matching requires that 
a large number of cases be available so 
that matched pairs may be selected. The 
larger the number of variables upon which 
matching is attempted the more difficult 
it is to find pairs which are equated on 
all the variables. There is thus a loss of 
cases. If all of the experimental group can- 
not be matched, because of an insufficient 
number of cases in the control group from 
which to choose, the reduced experimental 
group may change its character. Freedman 
(18) found that he obtained different re- 
sults when 58 per cent of the experimental 
group was matched than when, with a 
larger reservoir of controls, he matched 
89 per cent of the experimental group. A 
difference which was significant at the .05 
level in the first comparison was no longer 
significant. He concludes that “it appears 
that the difference between pairs matched 
most easily is not the same as the differ- 
ence between pairs which were more dif- 
ficult to — (p. 487). It is — 
apparent that when the experimental group 
is reduced through the matching process, 
the resulis apply only to the population 
represented by the reduced group. 

Rulon and Croon (88) have proposed a 
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procedure for matching distributions for 
means and standard deviations by shifting 
the means and variances of both groups to 
an intermediate point, Although this pro- 
cedure results in the loss of fewer cases 
than the usual method, it does not appear 
to have been used as far as the writer is 
aware. 


The factor of self-selection 

The question might be raised as to 
whether, if we match on a large number of 
variables, we cannot assume the two groups 
to be equivalent. Since there is usually a re- 
lationship between the relevant variables, it 
might be proposed that if we keep adding 
new variables to the matching procedure 
until the multiple correlation between the 
variables and the criterion no longer in- 
creases, then we can assume that we have 
included all the relevant variables. We 
never can be sure, however. Moreover, 
there is another reason why we cannot as- 
sume that our groups are equivalent. That 
is because of self-selection present in the 
experimental group in non-experimental 
studies. “Self-selection is the uncontrollable 
element that is the vice of every ex post 
facto experiment” (17, p. 127). In the field 
of counseling and psychotherapy, counseled 
subjects are self-selected on the basis of 
desire for counseling. Williamson and Bor- 
din (54, p. 10) write that “it is impossible 
to set up an experiment which would entail 
selecting cases from the general population, 
since willingness to be counseled would 
seem to be one of the necessary conditions 
for counseling.” The studies of Toven (87), 
Guthrie and O’Neill (15), Powers and Wit- 
mer (31), and Rothney and Roens (32) 
attempted to do this. 

Guthrie and O’Neill attributed their neg- 
ative results to the absence of motivation 
for counseling. However, this was common 
to all groups, and on the basis of random 
sampling the proportions motivated in each 
group would be equivalent, and it might be 
expected that those offered counseling 
would benefit. It is more likely that their 
negative results were due to the super- 
ficiality and short duration of the counsel- 
ing. The other studies mentioned yielded 


some positive results. Nevertheless, such an 
experimental design would not appear to 
be efficient, nor a good test of the effects 
of counseling in the ordinary counseling 
situation. Offering or imposing counseling 
when it is not desired avoids the sccial 
problem of denying it when it is desired, 
but it is not representative of most counsel- 
ing. 

Williamson and Bordin (48) recognized 
this problem in their control group study. 
They point out that the actual effects of 
self-selection are not known, and contend 
that in their study this factor would make 
it more difficult to demonstrate favorable 
effects from counseling. They do not base 
this on the assumption, often made, that 
those who desire counseling are probably 
more maladjusted than those who do not 
seek it, but on the fact that their control 
group was perhaps at an advantage since 
it was composed of students who had sur- 
vived three quarters of college without the 
need for counseling. Their contention that 
counseling was submitted to a more severe 
test than if the non-counseled cases were 
a random sample is of course not statistical- 
ly valid, since without randomization there 
is no way to draw any conclusion. In a 
later publication these authors point out 
the impossibility of matching on the rele- 
vant factors of motivation, personality or 
emotion stability, interest, perseverance, etc. 
Quoting Murphy, Hall and Bergen’s state- 
ment (80) that the fact that the experi- 
mental group voluntarily applies for coun- 
seling introduces an unmatchable factor, 
they go on to state that even though this 
assumption has never been established, 
“caution should be applied in interpreting 
the results of matching experiments” (44, 
p. 20). Self-selection, when related to the 
effect being studied, destroys the equiva- 
lence of the groups. “Predisposition toward 
the effect that is being observed is a factor 
relevant to the effect. It should therefore 
be controlled along with other relevant 
factors” (14, p. 98). 


Control of need for counseling 


Control groups can be selected which are 
equivalent to the experimental group in 
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need for counseling, as measured by tests 
and inventories of personality adjustment. 
They can further be equated on interest 
and perseverance, perhaps even for motiva- 
tion toward the criterion, whether this is 
personal adjustment, occupational success, 
or academic achievement. However, even 
assuming we are successful in controlling 
need for counseling, and motivation toward 
the criterion, it still remains true that the 
two groups differ in an essential respect, 
i.e., the experimental group has expressed a 
desire for counseling, while the control 
group has not. Where such is the case, it 
might be contended that the degree of 
maladjustment or need for counseling being 
the same, the experimental group would be 
at an advantage because of their expressed 
desire for counseling. 

There seems to be no solution to this sit- 
uation. As suggested earlier, counseling 
usually takes place where there is an ex- 
pressed desire for it, and it is where need 
and desire for counseling are both present 
that we are interested in knowing the ef- 
fects of counseling. The only real solution 
is the sacrificing to science of some of those 
desiring counseling. Williamson and Bordin 
have suggested that when specific and dis- 
tinct counseling techniques are developed, 
these methods can be compared in different 
groups (44). However, it is still important 
to demonstrate whether any counseling 
method is better than no counseling at all. 


The Dilemma 

We are faced then with the problem 
that the data obtained in non-experimental 
studies are not appropriate for the usual 
statistical analyses on the bases of which 
valid inferences may be drawn. Randomiza- 
tion, which is the basis of all tests of sig- 
nificance, is not possible. The total sample 
may not (usually is not) a random sample 
from any population. 

Moreover, in studies where the groups 
can be made equivalent by matching and 
random assignment to control and experi- 
mental groups, they may lose their random- 
ness with respect to the population from 
which they were drawn (if they were ran- 
dom to begin with), which then affects the 
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generalizations which are possible. Such 
generalizations must be limited to the parts 
of the experimental and control groups 
which overlap, and the population, if any, 
which they represent. And, as McNemar 
(26) points out, if the samples were not 
random to begin with, the equivalence in- 
troduced in matching and random assign- 
ment does not provide any basis for gen- 
eralization to a population. This is true 
of the Powers and Witmer ($1) study, for 
example, where the total group prior to 
matching and random assignment was not 
randomly selected, so that it is impossible 
to determine the population represented by 
the samples to which generalizations can 
be made. 


The conclusions of sociologists 

Greenwood (14) has presented perhaps 
the fullest discussion of the difficulties of 
experimentation in the social field, and has 
dealt with the disadvantages of the so- 
called ex post facto experiment. However, 
he does not propose any solutions, other 
than agreeing with the conclusions of 
Chapin. 

Chapin (8) appears to have considered 
this problem more fully than most writers. 
Recognizing that in most cases in the social 
sciences comparisons are made between 
experimental and control groups which are 
not random samples and therefore do not 
conform to the requirements for the appli- 
cation of probability theory, he states that 
we can at least determine whether an ob- 
tained difference is at least as great as that 
usually obtained in random sampling. This 
approach follows McCormick (23, p. 256). 
Whether a difference is a real one can 
only be determined by repetitions of the 
experiment. Chapin feels that applying a 
probability test, even though the assump- 
tions are not met, “is an objective procedure 
and supplies a degree of confidence that 
encourages further experimentation under 
similar conditions” (p. 79). “The alterna- 
tive would [be] to rely on subjectively 
formed opinions about the importance of 
the obtained differences even when limited 
to the definitive groups studied” (p. 180). 
However, it might Better be concluded 
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that such “objectivity” is false and mis- 
leading. If a difference results in a signifi- 
cant probability figure, the obtained re- 
sults may be due to the non-random nature 
of the groups rather than to the fact that 
they are from different populations. Chapin 
concludes that “in the present stage of ex- 
perimental work done in the free commun- 
ity situation we relinquish any argument 
for the generalization that different uni- 
verses are indicated even when probability 
tests of the differences between the non- 
random samples are statistically significant” 
(p. 180). Jahoda, Deutsch and Cook (17, 
p. 84) agree that — research is nec- 
essary to establish the validity of any con- 
clusions in such experiments. 


Suggested Partial Solutions and Cautions 


No adequate statistical techniques available 

Writers on the design and analysis of ex- 
periments who have recognized the prob- 
lems posed here have not offered any solu- 
tions to them. They agree that random 
sampling may not be practical or possible. 
As an example, Lindquist (21) writes that 
“controlled sampling which does not in- 
volve random selection suffers from the 
very serious disadvantage that it does not 
permit any objective description of the 
reliability of the results obtained, but it is 
nevertheless often worth while, particularly 
where random sampling is in any event 
impracticable” (p. 7). He does not go on to 
offer any suggestion for analyzing the re- 
sults of such studies. A recent symposium 
on research in the evaluation of psycho- 
therapy does not face this problem, al- 
though Wittenborn (46) alludes to the dif- 
ficulty of random sampling in clinical psy- 
chology. 

At the present time no statistical tech- 
niques are available for the analysis of non- 
random samples. Hagood and Price (16) ex- 
press the hope that some day such methods 
may exist. They will require the construc- 
tion of an entirely new theoretical model, 
differing radically from the present one 
which is based on the theory of probability 
or chance. The need for such a model has 
long been felt by psychologists interested in 
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the individual case. Under the present 
model individual differences are considered 
as error. Predictions are made for groups 
of individuals classified together on the 
basis of some similarity but differing in 
other “chance” respects. The ultimate stage 
of classification, of course, would result 
in each individual being in a class by him- 
self. Individual differences would then no 
longer be “chance” differences, but known, 
and individual prediction would presum- 
ably be possible. This point of view is also 
the approach of the phenomenology of 
Snygg and Combs (85). But at present, and 
no doubt for a long time to come, we will 
have to make the best of the statistical 
models available. Several suggestions for 
handling non-experimental studies are 
therefore made. 


Limitations of the test of the significance 
of the difference between matched samples 


As Lindquist points out (20, p. 198), the 
formula for the significance of a difference 
between matched groups does not rest upon 
the assumption that the groups are random 
samples. The matching technique, by intro- 
ducing correlation between the two groups, 
destroys their randomness and indepen- 
dence. It is just this correlation which is 
considered in the formula for matched 
groups. Now it might appear that a tech- 
nique which frees us from the assumption 
of randomness is just what is desired. This 
is true as far as it goes. But the correction 
for dependence between the groups does 
not free us from the requirement that for 
inferences from the sample to the popula- 
tion, randomness of sampling is necessary. 
“It is also important to note that [the 
formula] does not indicate how far an ob- 
tained difference between two matched 
samples is likely to deviate from the dif- 
ference that would have been obtained had 
the entire population been measured, but 
tells only how far the obtained difference is 
likely to deviate from the difference that 
would have been found between infinitely 
large groups showing the same distribution 
of initial measures as that [of the] matched 
samples that were used” (20, p. 203). More- 
over, if the matched samples are not from 
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the same population, as frequently is the 
case, the regression effect (see below) en- 
ters. 


The regression effect in matched group 
comparisons 

Since perfect matching is impossible, 
differences in the criterion variable be- 
tween matched groups may be wholly or 
in part due to regression effects. If the two 
groups being compared are from two dif- 
ferent populations in terms of the matching 
variables, and thus of the criterion variable 
with which the matching variables are cor- 
related, both groups will tend to regress to 
the means of their respective populations, 
thus possibly yielding differences which 
are not related to the experimentai variable 
or factor under study. McNemar and 
Thorndike (25, 86) have discussed this prob- 
lem, to which there is no perfect solution 
in cases where the two groups are not, and 
cannot be, taken from the same population. 
The regression effect must be allowed for 
in drawing inferences from obtained differ- 
ences between two matched groups where 
it is a factor. 


Preservation of the experimental group 

It may be suggested that in the matching 
process, the experimental group should be 
kept intact, in order to retain any random- 
ness which it possesses. We are usually 
more interested in making inferences to 
the population represented by the experi- 
mental group. We are thus not so con- 
cerned about restrictions of the control 
group brought about by loss through match- 
ing. In most cases the control group to be- 
gin with is even less representative of any 
real population than the experimental 
group. However, if the control group ac- 
tually represents a different population, the 
effects of regression on the obtained dif- 
ferences are present. 


“Representativeness” of samples 

The essential requirement for generaliza- 
tion from a sample to a population is that 
the sample be representative of the popula- 
tion. Random sampling is the best method 
of assuring representativeness when the 
characteristics of the population are un- 
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known. But it is possible that a sample may 
be representative even though it is not ran- 
dom. Certain characteristics of the popula- 
tion may be known, and the representative- 
ness of the sample in terms of these charac- 
teristics can be determined. Or the experi- 
mental sample may be compared with other 
samples on these characteristics. While the 
agreement between samples is not neces- 
sarily a criterion of randomness, since a 
constant bias may be present, it may be use- 
ful as one check. A sample selected on the 
basis of all subjects available in a certain 
period of time, as for example all individ- 
uals counseled in a given interval, though 
not a random sample, may be a representa- 
tive sample if there is no reason to believe 
that the nature of the cases counseled 
varies in time. 
Definition of a population 

Another way in which inferences may be 
drawn from an already established sample 
has been suggested by Lindquist (21, p. 3) 
and by Hagood and Price (16, p. 329-330). 
The population may be defined so that the 
sample is representative of it. The results 
can be generalized only to the “hypotheti- 
cal population from which [the] particular 
sample could conceivably be drawn at ran- 
dom” (46, p. 36). Such hypothetical popula- 
tions may be artificial and non-existent, and 
may at times even be meaningless. Hypo- 
thetical populations may be constructed 
for the control as well as the experimental 
group. A control group of non-counseled 
subjects, matched to the counseled group 
for relevant variables including degree of 
maladjustment or need for counseling, 
while no longer representative of the gen- 
eral population of non-counseled individ- 
uals, may be representative of the popula- 
tion of non-counseled individuals who have 
problems of a nature and degree to put 
them in need of counseling. 


Implications of the use of intact groups 

In meny studies the experimental group 
is an already existing group which is taken 
as a whole for study. This is the situation 
which exists in cluster sampling. However, 
in cluster sampling more than one group 
is selected by random sampling. The stand- 
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ard error of the mean of an intact experi- 
mental group cannot be taken as an esti- 
mate of the sampling error. A control group 
matched to this experimental group would 
likewise not give an estimate of the sam- 
pling error. Therefore the standard error 
of the difference computed from two such 
samples cannot be taken as an estimate of 
the error of the difference to be expected 
on a random sampling basis. 


The effect of self-selection 

No matter how well the groups are 
matched, they will always differ because 
of the self-selection of the experimental 
group. The influence of this self-selection 
cannot be euminated from the criterion 
variable. Counseled and non-counseled 
groups differ in that one group has overtly 
expressed a desire for counseling while the 
other has not. Unless it can be assumed 
that the members of a control group 
equated for need for counseling have not 
expressed this need by an overt request for 
counseling only for fortuitous reasons, we 
cannot overlook this difference in draw- 
ing our inferences. We usually are inter- 
ested in the effect of counseling on in- 
dividuals who are both in need of counsel- 
ing and who desire it. It would seem to be 
necessary that the control group also be 
in need of and desire counseling. It is 
usually felt that an experimental group 
which is in need of and desires counseling 


_ is at an advantage compared to a control 


group which may need but not desire 
counseling. However, it is possible that 
even though equated for need for counsel- 
ing, a control group which does not desire 
counseling may in some unmeasured way 
be better able to achieve or to adjust with- 
out counseling than the experimental group. 
These opposing possibilities affect the con- 
clusions of studies of the effects of counsel- 
ing where the control group does not desire 
counseling. The inability to control the 
relevant factor of desire for counseling 
means that this variable may affect the 
criterion measure. There appears to be no 
substitute for randomization in the assign- 
ment of applicants for counseling to coun- 
seled and noncounseled groups as a method 


of control of the desire for counseling. 


Conclusions 


The suggestions discussed above do not 
provide satisfactory answers to the prob- 
lems involved. There are limitations on the 
results which can be obtained from non- 
experimental studies which cannot be over- 
come. It is a misnomer to call such studies 
experiments, since it would appear that 
the essence of an experiment is the ability 
to control the independent variable. The 
ex post facto situation is in a sense a nat- 
ural phenomenon, which may never re- 
peat itself in exactly the same form. 

The test of the significance of the differ- 
ence between matched samples allows for 
generalization only to the population repre- 
sented by the samples. Both samples must 
be from the same population to avoid the 
influence of the regression effect. The claim 
for representativeness of samples on a basis 
other than that of random selection pro- 
cedures is dangerous, as is indicated by the 
experience with purposive sampling. The 
post hoc definition of a population may 
lead to non-existent, meaningless popula- 
tions. The population should be defined 
prior to the experiment. The application of 
the principles of cluster sampling requires 
that the clusters be random samples. A 
convenient group or series of groups does 
not constitute cluster sampling. 

It appears that no adequate solutions for 
the problems involved are possible. There 
is no substitute for the requirement of the 
presence of an element of randomization 
in the application of statistical methods 
based upon the probability model. Match- 
ing techniques, even when applied to ran- 
dom samples, often destroy the representa- 
tiveness of the sample. It is therefore con- 
cluded that non-experimental studies can- 
not result in unbiased conclusions or gen- 
eralizations, but may serve as the source of 
hypotheses to be subjected to experimental 
testing. 

The expert in experimental design would 
no doubt recommend that the effort ap- 
plied to the attempt to salvage some con- 
clusions from non-experimental studies 
would be better applied to the study of 
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problems amenable to an appropriate de- 
sign. Nevertheless, some social problems 
are not susceptible to éxperimental study. 


It 


thus appears that non-experimental 


studies will continue to be conducted, by 
necessity, in many areas. In view of this 
fact, the consideration of the problems and 
limitations discussed in this paper should 
serve the purpose of making writers more 
critical and cautious in presenting the re- 
sults of such studies. 


Received April 26, 1956. 
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Ethics, Training, Research: Some Problems for the 


Counseling Psychologist in an Institutional Setting 


Charles F. Warnath 
University of Nebraska 


The Committee on Definitions of the 
Division of Counseling Psychology has 
recently published a statement (2) which 
is designed to clarify the present status 
of our field. It points out that “He (the 
counselor) has now emerged as a psycholo- 
gist. He is, however, a psychologist who 
uses varying combinations of exploratory 
experiences, psychometric techniques, . and 
psychotherapeutic interviewing to assist 
people to grow and to develop.” 

This article raises certain questions for 
the counselor who is employed in an agen- 
cy which serves within an_ institutional 
framework. How closely shall he follow 
the ethical standards outlined by his pro- 
fessionP? How can he reconcile his thera- 
peutic orientation with the demand of his 
service agency for quantity in the num- 
ber of cases he handles? How can he 
maintain the emphasis on research required 
by his profession if his superiors remain 
cool to research production? These ques- 
tions are certainly not new. In fact, the 
first and third have been the subject of 
articles and they have been raised in pro- 
fessional meetings, but the answers have 
not been forthcoming. This has placed 
the counselor in the position of recognizing 
that others in the field feel that the ques- 
tions are important. At the same time he 
is unsure of the position which he should 
take with his superiors and among his 
professional colleagues. It would seem, 
therefore, that until definite answers are 
formulated, the questions should be re- 
peatedly posed. Upon their solution rests 
the effectiveness of the individual coun- 
selor and the status of the profession. 


‘Ethical Standards of Psychologists 


The American Psychological Association 
publication, Ethical Standards of Psycholo- 
gists (8), states: 

“Individuals and agencies in psychological prac- 
tice are obligated to define for themselves the 
nature and direction of their loyalties and respon- 
sibilities in any particular undertaking and to in- 
form all concerned of these committments.” 


(Principle 2.13-1) Moreover, 


“Information obtained in clinical or consulting 
relationships should be discussed only in profes- 
sional settings and with professional persons clear- 
ly concerned with the case.” 


(Principle 2.25-2) 


These two principles seem clear enough: 
cases should be discussed only with profes- 
sionals and, if loyalties are to be divided, all 
counseling service is within a teaching area 
with the counselor defining the situation. 
But, then, who are the professionals? If the 
counselin gservice is within a teaching area 
such as Psychology or Arts and Science or 
within an administrative unit such as the 
Registrar’s office or the Dean of Student Af- 
fairs office, does this make the experimental 
psychologist, the registrar, or the dean 
(whose promotion may have come from 
chemistry or English) a part of the pro- 
fessional team? If yes, we lend credence 
to the concept that there is nothing more 
to psychological counseling than common 
sense (as some of our academic colleagues 
are convinced). If no, what practical steps 
can be taken to protect the records which 
have been gathered in confidential rela- 
tionships or to warn the client who comes 
to us with a problem that anything he 
says may eventually be used as part of 
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an evaluation of him in some context other 
than the counseling service? 

There appears to be an even greater one 

lem involved for the counselor in an institu- 
tional setting than Wrenn in “The Ethics of 
Counseling” (8) earlier perceived even 
though the counseling service is simply 
an area or projection of some institution. 
To adopt uncritically those procedures of 
the parent organization which force the 
psychologist into actions that under other 
circumstances could be criticized as ‘un- 
ethical, would seem to sterilize the service 
offered and reduce the psychologist to the 
ranks of the ncnprofessional. 
- In discussing this with several colleagues, 
it has become apparent that no one is 
quite certain how the problem should be 
handled other than immediate expediency 
or passive resistance. Although some warn- 
ing to the client is in order if cases are to 
be discussed outside the usual staff ses- 
sions, there is uncertainty about how these 
warnings can be worded on the applica- 
tion blank or in the initial interview with- 
out offending the nonprofessional adminis- 
trator while avoiding damage to the client- 
counselor relationship. 

Since the publication of the Ethical Stan- 
dards in 1953, the Journal of Counseling 
Psychology has come into being, but this 
subject has aroused little discussion within 
the Journal. Schwebel’s article (4), “Why 
Unethical Practice?”, examines the origin of 
unethical practice and behavior and draws 
implications for the selection and training 
of counselors is the lone contribution. 

In the Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
only two articles appear under the title 
of “Standards and Ethics” in the resumé 
of 1955 articles; both of these, however, 
deal more with the former than the latter. 
Certainly this is an important issue for our 
profession, but Wrenn’s statement (8), 
made in 1952, that “It is a sad commentary 
on the maturity of our profession that the 
published literature on ethics in counseling 
can be discussed quite briefly” is still ap- 
plicable. To accept the ground rules as 


laid down by the nonprofessionals is to 
accept the evaluation of the multitude of 
lay “advisers” and would-be “counselors” 
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who hold the premise that counseling, after 
all, is nothing more than common horse 
sense and that test interpretation requires 
nothing more than following cookbook di- 
rections. Not to maintain that his training 
program has given the counseling psycholo- 
gist insights which others do not naturally 
have, that the counselor can: compromise 
only to a limited degree on issues of ethical 
conduct as defined by his professional or- 
ganization, and that testing and test in- 
terpretation requires professional compe- 
tence is to cheapen the whole process to 
the point where psychologists are mistrust- 
ed simply because the wares they sell seem 
so common and unregulated. 

Perhaps counseling psychologists can do 
little but wait until recognition of profes- 
sional competence comes in due process or 
until counseling psychologists are appoint- 
ed to top administrative roles, but it would 
seem that there must be methods of ap- 
proaching these problems which will help 
in the establishment of counseling psy- 
chology as a profession in institutional set- 
tings. This is somewhat different than the 
interprofessional situation which ‘Shoben 
(6) describes. This matter would seem to 
merit almost as much discussion in the 
professional journals as research projects 
since its solution will define the roles which 
counseling psychologists will play as part 
of educational, rehabilitation, and indus- 
trial teams and the freedom they will have 
to offer competent service and to make use 
of the research on techniques. 


Types of Cases and the Counselor 


The institutional counselor may be faced 
with another problem, a problem for which 
his training may have prepared him inade- 
quately, both practically and psychologi- 
cally. Much of our practicum and super- 
vised counseling is carried out with little 
pressure and no limitation on the number 
of contacts or techniques of approach. Each 
case can be approached as if it could be 
followed up almost indefinitely. Because 
of the relatively long waiting period for 
service at some of the practicum centers, 
those less serious and less involved cases 


presumably tend to drop off the waiting 
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list. Thus the great majority of cases 
which are handled by the “vocational and 
educational” counselors during their super- 
vised work may run on for numerous con- 
tacts and become involved in tangled per- 
sonal and emotional complexities. 

This is generally not the case in a coun- 
seling service such as that in a college 
setting. There are, of course, the personal 
problems which involve numerous con- 
tacts, but the day-to-day cases handled are 
very probably of the initial interview-test- 
ing-interpretation variety. The client comes 
in with a specific question such as “I'd 
like to get some idea of what I’m best 
suited for.” or “I’m not doing too well in 
engineering and I’m thinking of changing. 
How do you think I can make out in busi- 
ness administration?” The questions are 
fairly direct and may involve deep-seated 
personal complications only if the coun- 
selor digs for them. This is the crux of 
the problem. The counselor's training may 
have alerted him to underlying causes of 
vocational confusion and oriented him to 
the casual nonleading approach which will 
open up personal areas, but the practical 
situation says: “No! Handle the problem at 
hand. Avoid deeper problems unless the 
client offers them on his own during the 
discussion of the presented problem.” 

Two things force this in the service 
agency. The first and most obvious is 
the relentless pressure of backlogged cases. 
To “cure” a dozen clients over a year by 
averaging ten to twelve contacts may leave 
fifty clients with simple direct interest and 
aptitude problems without help. Secondly, 
the institutional administration may be very 
conscious of the number of cases handled 
in establishing its budget for the counsel- 
ing service. Then, too, there is a natural 
reluctance on the part of the administra- 
tion to allow what it perceives as therapy 
to be carried on since the counseling ser- 
vice fits into the “team” picture only as 
it helps the client to greater scholastic ef- 
ficiency or to a workable vocational or 
educational goal. The administration feels, 
and perhaps justifiably so, that it cannot 
afford the luxury of offering free long- 
term service. Where this is deemed neces- 
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sary, the counselor would be under pres- 
sure to refer the client to an appropriate 
fee agency. 

Much counselor training has tended to 
focus at the higher levels of the graduate 
curriculum on the therapeutic case. The 
handling of vocational tests and their in- 
terpretation is often relegated to elemen- 
tary courses, with the obvious implication 
that this material is less complicated and 
more easily handled by less sophisticated 
students. And yet, this “elementary” work 
is the stuff with which the counselor in 
the college and VA office spends the ma- 
jor part of his time. A continuing concen- 
tration on this short-contact type of case 
throughout the counselor’s training would 
appear to be helpful in increasing the coun- 
selor’s effectiveness and efficiency with the 
types of cases which may very well con- 
stitute the bulk of his case load. 


Counselor Research 


A statement by Super in a recent “Com- 
ments on Current Books and the Passing 
Scene” published in the Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology (7) raises certain ques- 
tions with regard to the current orienta- 
tion of counseling services in such settings 
as college counseling bureaus and voca- 
tional rehabilitation centers. 

Super remarks that: 

“It is the writer of books and papers who gets 
elected to office; it is they who are sought out in 
the lobbies during conventions. Perhaps, the prob- 
lem lies in the fact that the immediate situations 
in which counseling psychologists work tend to 
prize us, not for our research abilities, but for our 
service abilities. . . . Administrators consider not 
the research that we produce but the clients and 
patients we serve as our raison d'etre.” 


From the perspective of full-time college 
counselor, there can be no doubt about this 
statement. A short discussion with the 
staffs of a few counseling services makes 
it seem obvious that, as has been previ- 
ously mentioned, most counseling bureaus 
which are part of larger organizations are 
considered by the administration of the 
institution as service agencies whose budg- 
ets rise and fall with the total number of 
persons handled. Research in some is toler- 
ated if it does not affect the counselor’s 
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time with clients; in some it is accepted as 
a counselor idiosyncrasy if it is carried on 
outside of his 8 to 5 hours; and in at least 
a few it is frowned on as bad public re- 
lations because some group may hear that 
the clients are used as “guinea pigs.” Thus 
the reactions faced by work-a-day coun- 
selors to their carrying on research may 
vary from toleration to strong opposition. 

In spite of these operating conditions 
counselor trainees generally follow a pro- 
gram similar to that outlined by the Com- 
mittee on Counselor Training in 1952 (1) 
which involves substantial amounts of sta- 
tistics, research courses, scientific disserta- 
tions, etc. Little attention is given to the 
fact that the administration by which they 
will be employed might strongly disap- 
prove of their making use of their research 
orientation or at the very least may dis- 
regard it when salary or status increases 
are being considered. There can be no 
quarrel with the statement of the Commit- 
tee on Counselor Training that . . . “re- 
search must continue as a basic job of the 
psychologist and that he must be trained 
accordingly” (1), but all in our field should 
be aware of the fact that some counselors 
are handicapped in carrying their share 
of the research load by the nature of the 
situations in which they work. For some 
to lament the fact that so few carry on 
research after being steeped in scientific 
methods during their training would seem 
to show a lack of awareness on the part 
of these critics to the working conditions 
in agencies developed to render a coun- 
seling service for an institution. 

At a recent conference of seven college 
counseling staffs, only one was involved in 
any research and these were being pressed 
as projects which would help the admin- 
istration and instructors of the university 
in performance of their duties. No effort 
was being made to direct this research 
toward generally publishable topics. Sho- 
ben (5) in his Annual Review of Psychology 
article suspects that “. . . scholarly attain- 
ment is not highly prized,” but it is well to 
point out that research to be sweeping rath- 
er than in bits and slices, if it exists at all, 
must be encouraged and rewarded. The en- 
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couragement and reward may come from a 
place on an APA committee, a professional 
office, the handshakes at a once-a-year con- 
vention, but local encouragement must also 
be present for this is what the counselor 
lives with from day to day. 

If the budgetary superior is cool to re- 
search by the service personnel or if the 
organizational situation is involved in local 
politics and the appearance of an article 
brings no word of commendation or is 
even played down so that the counselor 
will not appear to be ambitious or to be 
using his time for anything besides work- 
ing with clients, then what alternatives are 
left to the counselor? There appear to be 
several. The counselor may feel that it is 
better to wait until a position is obtained 
in a different situation rather than oppose 
the prevailing antiresearch climate or to 
produce innocuous material outside of the 
full-time work week. Advancement to a 
policy-making level is the second answer, 
but this generally takes time and once the 
promotion has been accomplished the re- 
searcher may find himself no longer a coun- 
selor having close contact with counseling 
problems but rather an administrator with 
different goals and interests. He may then 
content himself with co-authorship of 
projects he has encouraged others to do 
or he may try to reconstruct some of the 
problems which he faced as a counselor. 

The counselor might also accept a posi- 
tion whose primary responsibility is teach- 
ing in which publications aid in obtaining 
promotions, but often this places the coun- 
selor on a very limited counseling basis and 
may, like advancement to administration, 
result in his handling only a few cases per 
year, with a resultant loss in his feeling for 
day-to-day counseling problems. 

Finally, the counselor can transfer to a 
counseling service where research is en- 
couraged and rewarded. The question 
vhich arises here is: are there enough of 
these organizations to go around for all 
counselors who are trained to accept re- 
search as part of their jobs? Much of the 
research which is printed in the journals 
seems to come from the offices of men and 
women who are in supervisory positions 
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or who are counselor-trainers and make use 
of assistants and case material from their 
local counseling laboratory. 

| Bewailing the lack of interest in research 
among those who are engaged in the ser- 
vice of counseling would:seem to miss the 
point since it implies lethargy or natural 
lack of interest in research on the part of 
the counselors; whereas, the paucity of re- 
search from counselors may indicate that 
eounselor-trainers and psychology profes- 
sors need to examine more critically the 
situations in which counseling services are 
offered. The individual who is employed 
in a climate where research is “good,” 
where he is expected to produce for na- 
tional recognition, and‘ where research is 
part of his job must begin to understand 
those persons in service organizations who 
are expected to handle 20-35 case hours 
per week where recognition for research 
may be minimal or negative. Unless this is 
done, counselors will be literally trained in 
an “ivory tower” where concepts and ideas 
are quite dissimilar to their later working 
conditions. An understanding of the situa- 
tion would be beneficial also to the profes- 
sional organizations which hold research as 
the primary, if not the only, method for 
gaining recognition and status within the 
organization. If- organizational positions 
are obtainable only to the supervisors, 
trainers, and researchers, much would seem 
to be lost through lack of fertilization of 
ideas from the case counselors who are 
on the production line. 


Summary 

There is need for the profession of coun- 
seling psychology to review and discuss 
several problems which contain the poten- 
tial for serious misunderstandings and con- 
fusions within the profession and between 
it and those institutions for whom many of 
its members work. The questions raised re- 
late to: (a) methods for implementing the 
ethical standards of the profession, (b) the 
discrepancy between the emphases given 
in advanced counselor training and the 
type of presented cases and method of 
handling them in many institutional coun- 
seling centers, and (c) the place of research 
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activities in the job description of those 
whose primary responsibilities have been 
defined as client counseling. 
- Each of these needs serious attention if 
the members of this relatively young pro- 
fession are going to communicate with a 
common understanding of and appreciation 
for the individual types of problems which 
different working . situations. impose on 
them. In order to present a solid front for 
the efforts of professionals at recognition 
in a field which has been for many years a 
province of those whose only skill was their 
surface ability to get along well with peo- 
ple, the different conditions under which 
trained counselors work need to be under- 
stood. We need to explore more rigorously 
through our journals and our meetings 
methods of presenting the case for our spe- 
cial scientific skills and our right to use 
these skills under optimum conditions to 
nonprofessional administrators and to the 
public at large. > 

Where there are many counseling psy- 
chologists or where there is strong direc- 
tion from a leader in the institution, these 
problems may be minimal on the basis of 
sheer strength of numbers in making a 
point or on the strength of the leader's per- 
sonality; where neither exists and trained 
counselors are viewed as something akin 
to medicine men, the few young or isolated 
counselors need support and guidance from 
their professional co-workers. 


Received July 30, 1956. 
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The Work Sample in Selecting 


Graduate Students 
Phyllis C. Wilson 
Queens College 


Queens College, one of the colleges of 
the City of New York, has for the past 
three years used a group interview situ- 
ation as one of the phases in the process 
of selecting students for matriculation in 
the graduate training program in guidance 
and school counseling. 

Heretofore, the selection process con- 
sisted of a screening by the registrar's of- 
fice for certain standard requirements of 
the college and a faculty evaluation of the 
candidate’s academic training, professional 
experience, and interest as stated in a per- 
sonal interview. The group interview proc- 
ess, developed by the writer in collabora- 
tion with Irving Robbins of the Queens 
College Department of Education, is in- 
tended to add a new dimension to the 
selection process (1). In the belief that 
much of the success of a guidance pro- 
gram depends upon the quality of the pro- 
fessional interaction of the guidance worker 
with his fellow faculty members, the at- 
tempt has been made to obtain a measure 
of the candidates’ interpersonal effective- 
ness. This effectiveness is conceived to 
comprise the qualities of both empathy and 
influence, in a favorable balance. 

From a rather amorphous inception, this 
experience with the group interview has 
gradually progressed to a relatively struc- 
tured status. Among the characteristics 
which seem stable, at least currently, are 
the following: 

1. The size of the group should be six mem- 
bers (or five members when there is an unavoid- 
able absence). 

2. The group membership should consist of 
candidates only, without a chairman or moder- 
ator unless the group happens to determine upon 
one from its own membership. 

8. The number of interviews should be two 


for each candidate, with differing composition of 
membership. 


4. The length of discussion time should be 
held te 30 minutes. 

5. A one-way vision room with chairs and a 
conference table is a favorable physical situation. 

6. The raters are a consistent small corps of 
faculty members who are interested in both guid- 
ance and personality research. 

7. The rating scale should be limited to a few 
behavioral items which can be objectively ob- 
served, and at least one interpersonal item which 
is scored subjectively. 

8. There should be a standard work sample. 


Criteria of a Work Sample 

Fifty-four groups have now been ob- 
served working with problems constructed 
specifically for the selection process. By 
using as an external validating criterion 
the Personality Research Inventory which 
David L. Saunders of the Educational Test- 
ing Service is developing, it was found 
that in the spring of 1955 this technique 
determined the selection of matriculants 
whose scores differed significantly from 
other graduate students in education in 
the categories of anxiety, compulsiveness, 
and tolerance of frustration. 

To insure that the group interview will 
serve effectively as a projective technique 
rather than as an exercise in group dy- 
namics, the work sample must meet cer- 
tain criteria. If it is to facilitate projec- 
tions which will have predictive value for 
selection of candidates, it should be: (a) 
pertinent to the profession, (b) complex, 
and (c) fresh. 


Types of Work Sample Avoided 

Some agencies and institutions use a 
work sample totally unrelated to the field 
for which candidates are being screened 
(figuring out a system to hit the jackpot 
in a slot machine). Such situations, it is 
true, permit observation of interpersonal 
action and, especially, of cooperative ten- 
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dencies. They were seen, however, as more 
revealing of group dynamics than of in- 
dividual potentials. And the further ques- 
tion was raised whether anxieties provoked 
in the search for a right answer parallel 
the anxieties raised where no answer is 
known. Problems unrelated to the field 
were, therefore, avoided. 

Likewise avoided were work samples 
which would place a premium on ever- 
higher degrees of mental ability—primarily 
because the traditional phases of the col- 
lege selection process assured the intellec- 
tual adequacy of the candidates who 
reached the group interview phase. In that 
phase, the chief concern with candidates’ 
intelligence was with their manner of us- 
ing it, and projective values are lost when 
an appraisal situation can be controlled by 
intellectualization. 

The personalized work sample, which 
may be illustrated by such questions as 
“How do we feel about being candidates?” 
or “What do we think that they (the ex- 
aminers) expect us to do?” was also con- 
sidered inadequate for inducing behavior 
appropriate for the prediction of profes- 
sional success. Such questions have value 
as projective techniques, permitting some 
appraisal of hostility, anxiety, flexibility, 
inductive reasoning, and organizational 
ability. Although all of these are undoubt- 
edly components of interpersonal effective- 
ness, it is not known in what proportions 
they best combine for interaction with 
peers. Furthermore, the content of the 
questions places the candidate in a sub- 
ordinate role with his attention fixed upon 
himself, and the characteristics revealed in 
this situation may not be those most fre- 
quently operative when, as a professional 
worker, his attention will be centered out- 
side himself. 


Professional Pertinence as a 
Criterion 
For the early interviews, therefore, each 
group was presented with an oral ques- 
tion which was pertinent to the profession 
and broad enough to permit any candidate 
to draw upon some of his own experience. 
A question which was very productive as 
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a work sample was, “What information 
about a student should the secondary 
school receive from the elementary school?” 
As secondary school teachers stated what 
they would like to get, and as elementary 
school teachers described the kind of in- 
formation they would like to send, a spir- 
ited discussion usually developed in which 
the differences of opinion promoted ex- 
pressions of sympathy or hostility; domi- 
nance, submission, or cooperative effort; 
and tendencies to join forces, to stand 
alone, or to withdraw from the field. 

These were valuable revelations of inter- 
personal effectiveness, but it was soon 
recognized — especially from discernible 
hostilities toward the examiners—that the 
situation did not truly approximate a pro- 
fessional one, for school people are usually 
aware of the subject of a conference be- 
fore arriving at the meeting. A shift was 
made, therefore, to written problems which 
were mailed to the candidates with the 
notice of their time to meet. These work 
samples received in advance of the inter- 
view have provided the candidates with a 
close sense of a professional situation. 


Difficulty of Task as a Criterion 
When the form of presentation of the 
work sample had been decided, various 
types of content were tried, including in- 
dividual case studies, programmatic prob- 
lems, and school-community situations. No 
type of content was found to be superior 
to the others in inducing interaction, but 
it became evident that the raters scored 
more precisely and more consistently, one 
with another, when the problem was felt 
by the candidates to be most difficult. 
The desired difficulty seemed to be the 
result of two kinds of complexity in the 
problem. First, the multiple factors pre- 
sented in the situation were so diverse, 
and of such varying degrees of pertinence 
to the problem or of importance to its 
solution, that each candidate was attracted 
to an approach dictated by his character- 
istic mode of perceiving problems and 
attacking their solution. For instance, one 
might attempt a total approach, one might 
try to solve one or more major elements, 
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and another might fixate on minutiae. Sec- 
ond, the complexity was such -that, after 
weighing the many factors according, to 
his own. hierarchy of 'values,..each candi- 
date would find that the measures he 
might. take to ameliorate some of the dif- 
ficulties would necessitate disregarding 
others. As they sought to obtain support 
for their own best solutions, the candidates 
demonstrated their individual methods of 
achieving empathy and influence. 


Case Illustration 

This latter point is illustrated in the re- 
actions to the work sample reproduced be- 
low which deals. with interracial friction 
within a school and its. community. 


As a teacher-counselor you have been invited 
by George A. Hayes, assistant superintendent of 
schools, to serve on an ad hoc advisory commit- 
tee. Dr. Hayes’ school district comprises five 
K-6 schools and one junior high school in an 
outlying section of the city. There is one general 
high school in the district.. Until recently the 
population was mainly second and third genera- 
tion middle class German and Irish families. 
There has been a minority Jewish population, also 
middle class and second generation except for 
some DP families who seem to have been fairly 
well assimilated by the neighborhood during the 
past decade. For two or three years, now, how- 
ever, the Porto Rican population has been steadily 
increasing due to employment opportunities in a 
refinery within easy subway transportation. This 
refinery is currently expanding its plant facilities 
and expects to double its payroll in 1955. 


This is your initial held at Dr. Hayes’ 
office, He and Mr. Foley, the junior high school 
principal, meet with you briefly to present the 
problem which they wish you to discuss. Dr. 
Hayes- hopes that the committee ‘will formul: ce 
a ‘plan for positive action. He indicates that his 
imniediate contern is with an article appearing 
in a’recent edition of the borough paper, The 
Courier, and. reprinted in the city Spanish lan- 
guage paper, La Prensa. Under’ the headline, 
PTA CANCELS PARTY, The Courier reports a 
recent meeting of the junior high school’ PTA 
at which the members voted to omiit the annual 
arty for the. graduating class because many of 

e older residents would not permit their chil- 
dren to attend fit! The paper states that some 
mothers simply’ felt that they would prefer to 
have private parties rather‘ than have their chil- 
dren socialize with Porto Ricans. Other mothers, 
however, in a heated discussion, claimed that last 
year’s graduation party resulted in attempts by 
Porto Ricans to molest their daughters. Still others 
cited the need which their sons felt to form 
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gangs for self-protection against the gangs of 
Porto Ricans boys. They feared that a large party 
would almost certainly result in gang warfare be- 
fore the boys reached home. - 

In Dr. Hayes’ opinion the mothers’ fears are 
exaggerated, although possibly: not unfounded. A 
more serious question, he said, is that the same 
parents are requesting that their children be en- 
rolled for next fall at a wide variety of high 
schools outside the district, rather than proceed 
to the local general high school as expected. Mr. 
Foley and he have managed, thus far, to keep 
this story from the’ press. If it were known, they’re 
convinced that the trend away from the local 
high school would snowball and that the result- 
ing low registration would: réquire that school to 
accept a quota of students from an overcrowded 
high school in-a neighboring district which has a 
heavy Negro enrollment. . 

In response to questions from your committee, 
Dr. Hayes states that the situation is not so cru- 
cial at the elementary school level. Some par- 
ents have complained that standards of class work 
are being lowered by the Porto Ricans and that 
classes are too large because some teachers are 
assigned to special English language reading pro- 
jects. Others deplore the bad manners and vulgar 
grooming which they say their children imitate 
from the newcomers. Some have placed their 
small children in private day schools.’ A few have 
requested transfers to schools of nearby districts. 
This situation is not grave, however, in the as- 
sistant superintendent’s eyes, as the neighboring 
districts cannot accommodate many transfers. 

“Dr. Hayes and Mr. Foley excuse themselves 
from further attendance at your deliberations to- 
day so that they may prepare a release to The 
Courier and La Prensa in answer to: the articles 
about the PTA. If you have ‘initial reactions which 
might strengthen their news release, they will be 
glad to have them when you adjourn. 


Elements which might be identified in 
this problem were: bad publicity, curtail- 
ment. of the traditional social activities of 
the graduating class, anticipation of an 
aggravation of the friction with increased 
numbers of students.expected in the near 
future, lowering ‘of standards in academic 
work, and suppression of facts by the 
school administration. In the 20 groups 
which used this problem, no individual 
and no group was able to arrive at an 
orderly analysis of these elements, at least 
in the stress of interaction: ‘Each candi- 
date found his own approach and clung 
to it, gained support for it, modified it, or 
abandoned it, as the group wrestled with 
the problem. 
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Here are the last few comments of each 
of the six candidates in one group react- 
ing to this work sample: 

A: One thing we could do is to find out if any 
of them know the Spanish dances. Usually, 
they’re very good dancers and I should think 
they’d look attractive, this way, to the Ameri- 
cans. . . . If the dance idea doesn’t catch 
on, maybe we could get somewhere through 
the PTA—get them to set up some home visits. 
. .. Another way to bring the parents together, 
I should think, would be to get in some speak- 
ers—say for a PTA evening meeting. I mean 
speakers with a Spanish background but that 
everyone would respect. 

B: Pardon me, but I don’t agree that you can 
do anything with the parents. You will find 
that they simply won't mix. . . . The teach- 
- ers are prejudiced. We should start with the 
teachers. . . . I definitely disagree with that. 
These people don’t want other people in the 
neighborhood coming into their houses. They’re 
ashamed of the way they live. 

C: I think that Mrs. A’s idea is worth considering 
—especially in the long-range picture that we 
have to consider. . . . I like the idea of the 
distinguished speakers because it ties up sev- 
eral things—the reasons Mrs. A. gives, and 
another point that still concerns me. I get the 
impression that the administration is looking 
for a way out of this situation instead of a 
solution for it. Some good, Spanish-background 
speakers might be about the right level of 
people we need to get the administration to 
see some positive values in this picture. It 
would give them some material for good press 
releases, too. . . . I'll go along with that, and 
I see a build-up for the administration in the 
picture. Just get something going that you 
can call a pilot venture and give it the right 
publicity and I think we can get most people 
moving somewhat in the direction of cooper- 
ating. 

D: But what about the party for the children? 
Aren’t we going to have a party for the chil- 
dren? . . . Was that the kind of party? I 
thought it was a graduation party. 

_ E: It is true that they don’t know the customs 
in other people’s homes, but ) jon’t think we 
should discard Mrs. A’s idea. After all, the 
school is a meeting place for everyone. We 
might get the PTA to have some simple socials 
which would help them learn the customs. . . . 
I’ve been thinking we say American mothers, 
but all of these families have had a European 
background. Perhaps there could be four so- 
cials, with the German, Irish, and Jewish par- 
ents entertaining first. Or we could even try 
one of those progressive meals, you know, 
where each nationality could bring one of its 
good dishes for appetizer, main course, dessert, 
and so on. 


F: Yes, now. Id like to get in here with a few 
thoughts I have about that, too. Don’t you 
think we could have this progressive party idea 
for the children? And how about getting a 
little publicity going on it for the adminis- 
tration? And, at the same time, there’s noth- 
ing to stop us from getting some speakers or 
some dancers like the other gentleman here 
and the lady are suggesting. Well, it’s just 
a few ideas. 

The raters readily agreed upon the inter- 
personal effectiveness of these six people. 
A, thinking fast and making a lot of sug- 
gestions, set up a framework for D (What. 
about the party?) and for F (Just a few 
ideas), but she couldn’t handle the nega- 
tive comments of B (I distinctly disagree) 
even though she was receiving support 
from C and qualified support from E. Al- 
so, although she demonstrated sympathy 
for the people in the problem, she inter- 
acted very little with her associates. She 
was rated even (or average) in influence, 
even in empathy, and even in total effec- 
tiveness. E, who supported the ideas of 
others by carefully modifying them, also 
was rated even. B who both demonstrated 
and projected hostility was rated minus 
as were D who perseverated on the chil- 
dren’s party and F who, although highly 
active, was scattering borrowed ideas like 
buckshot. Only C, who attempted the re- 
sponsibility of keeping a balance among 
the participants in the discussion and in- 
corporated his own idea of publicity sup- 
port for the administration into the ideas 
of the rest of the group, was rated plus. 

Less complex work samples yielded the 
raters much less satisfactory results. When 
a solution of the given problem was pos- 
sible for the group, a fine illustration of 
group dynamics ensued, but the projective 
values were lost. The relatively quick re- 
duction of anxiety for each candidate, as 
he realized that a solution could be found 
and agreed upon, permitted the group to 
demonstrate scarcely anything but the in- 
tegrative competency of their suave, pro- 
fessional selves. 


Freshness of Task ‘es a Criterion 
The third criterion—that of freshness—is 


mentioned last because it has most re- 
cently become apparent. As a vehicle for 
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projection of personality, a work sample 
should be as fresh as possible in the prob- 
lem it presents. Whenever a group mem- 
ber has been able to identify a situation 
with his own past experience or with a 
situation known to him, he has launched 
into a recountal which served to promote 
his own self-esteem and his prestige in 
the eyes of the group, but which effec- 
tively concealed his active personality from 
the raters. For this reason, it seems that 
the most productive work sample should 
not only be professionally pertinent and 
highly complex, but also it should be one 
currently emerging in contemporary edu- 
cation. 
Summary 

This discussion of the work sample in 

selecting graduate students for training in 
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guidance and school counseling is a re- 
port of three years’ experimentation with 
the group interview as a selection process. 
Certain generally accepted types of work 
samples were avoided because they seemed 
either inappropriate or inadequate when 
the group interview was to be used as a 
projective technique. It was found that 
work samples which were pertinent to the 
profession, complex, and fresh were most 
helpful in inducing behavior which would 
be predictive of future professional suc- 
cess. 


Received March 14, 1956. 
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A New Service for Counselors 


A new professional Bibliographic Service for counselors and counseling psycholo- 
gists is offered on an annual basis beginning January, 1957.. Because this is a non-profit 
professional service, planned and executed by colleagues in counseling psychology, this 
Journal sets aside its policy regarding news items. This is not merely a news item but 
an opportunity of considerable significance to the professional readers of this Journal. 


Barbara Kirk and her staff of the Counseling Center at the University of California 
began some ten years ago to develop a system of classification and filing for profes- 
sional literature in counseling psychology. Teachers, writers, and practitioners in counsel- 
ing have always found it difficult to locate all of the literature on a given test, procedure, 
or type of client problem. Psychological Abstracts contain most of the literature but 
in varying classifications not always recognizable as pliases of counseling psychology. 
payee this there has been no carefully organized classification plan for the literature 
in this field. 


Almost coincidentally a similar idea began simmering with Donald Super and his 
colleagues at Teachers College, Columbia University. The Division of Counseling Psy- 
chology Executive Committee learned of these developments and appointed a committee 
to consider how these efforts could be merged and strengthened. A tryout of the ideas 
involved was tested on the membership of the Division and a small budget for the initial 
oy of the project was established in 1955. Thus the present opportunity became avail- 

e. 


The Bibliographic Service will select and code pertinent items from each issue of 
the Psychological Abstracts. These items will be reproduced and distributed on a yearly 
subscription basis. Each subscriber will receive, bi-monthly, a packet of approximately 
125 pages of coded reproductions of the pertinent Abstracts, each page divided into five 
3x 5 units that can be cut into card form for ease in filing. Abstracts requiring cross- 
indexing will be duplicated the appropriate number of times, with a separate code num- 
ber for each item. The 125 pages will contain approximately 500 items, including the 
multiple entries. 

In addition, each subscriber will receive the complete outline of the system, includ- 
ing subject titles, coding system, etc., with instructions for setting up a permanent index 
card file, with all subject headings. Other materials, such as monographs, papers, etc., 
a, also be classified and filed under this system by setting up a regular vertical, or 
shelf file. 

Subscriptions, which must be paid in advance of the first publication in January 
1957, are offered on a cost basis of $25.00 each for 1 year of service, or six sets of the 
Abstract items. Subscriptions should be mailed to the Counseling Center; University of 
California, Bldg. T-5, Berkeley 4, California. 

In the event that subscriptions received exceed the cost of the project, adjustment 
will be made to the subscribers. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that this service is the culmination of years of care- 
ful work and tryout and yet the service is offered at an estimated annual cost with no 
bonus for the hundreds of man-hours spent thus far. The profession is offered a bar- 
gain. Any careful organization of a year’s literature in the field will cost far more than 
this in terms of someone’s time—the time that the professional person has so little of per- 
sonally and would like to hire if he could afford it. This is a pooling among all subscrib- 
ers of the cost involved with the annual rate per subscriber at a modest figure. Counsel- 
ing and counseling psychologists who are alert enough to use this service will find it 
significantly easier than before to keep up with the literature. New ideas can be conned 
more systematically and counseling practice affected more speedily. C. G. W. 
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Research Notes from Here and There 


Henry Borow' 
University of Minnesota 


The Logic of Counseling Sel 


It took psychology a long time to divest 
itself of the intuitive and speculative trap- 
pings which marked its pre-twentieth cen- 
tury identification with metaphysical phil- 
osophy. When it finally joined the company 
of the experimental sciences it embraced 
empiricism with a vengeance. The discov- 
ery that man’s behavior was not after all 
inscrutable, that it was orderly and poten- 
tially predictable within the sphere of na- 
tural law, produced the exhiliration of a 
heady wine. Radical behaviorism of the 
1920's and its applied counterpart, trait- 
measurement psychology, made common 
cause in their zeal to (1) measure and (2) 
correlate anything which breathed and 
' moved. This was a free-wheeling period in 
psychology’s history, in America if not in 
Europe, during which the connections be- 
tween controlled observation and behavior 
theory troubled few workers. For many 
psychologists, building a body of knowl- 
edge about man’s behavior rested on the 
strategy of formulating an expanding list 
of response-response laws (e.g. correlations 
between two trait tests). 

With scientific maturity has come a 
tempering sobriety. We are no longer so 
supremely confident about the explanatory 
powers of our instruments. Two insistent 
interdependent questions disturb us: (1) 
What is being measured? (2) What does 
it signify? In research in psychotherapy 
and counseling psychology these questions 
are caught up in the enigmatic criterion 
issue. Contemporary clinicians and coun- 
selors seem to sense that a descriptive lan- 
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guage which includes only sense data (i.e. 
observation) terms is too impoverished to 
permit them to talk in a satisfactory way 
about their clients’ behavior. They use 
hypothetical constructs freely in behavior 
description and explanation. Yet about this 
state of affairs many of them seem most 
unhappy and apologetic. Their statements 
leave the impression, and in this feeling 
I believe they are wrong, that they will not 
have exorcised the metaphysical gremlin 
until they recast all constructs in language 
referring to the observable. If they are 
merely insisting that we need to locate 
proper indicator variables for our hypo- 
thetical constructs for purposes of research, 
there is no quarrel. Such indicators are the 
empirical referents which we must use to 
formulate and test laws which we then 
hope to connect with theory. But I fear 
they propose ultimately to supplant the 
terms of theory by those of observation. 
Like the radical behaviorists (e.g. Skinner) 
they want to build a reduction language 
by translating the hypothetical terms of 
behavior science as purely operational 
terms, Operationism, they seem to be say- 
ing, will lead us out of our conceptual wil- 
derness. 


Operationism in question 

This is perhaps not the place for a cri- 
tique of operationism. Since, however, the 
strategy of much current research design 
in counseling and psychotherapy is rooted 
in operationism, a few dissenting comments 
may not be inappropriate. In a private 
communication, Vernon Dolphin, a former 
Minnesota colleague, points to an abortive 
attempt to frame operational definitions in 
psychology which frequently occurs but is 
seldom challenged. Dolphin notes that it 
is dispositional terms (e.g. compliant, man- 
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ic, anxious) for which operational defini- 
tions are commonly contrived. He con- 
tends, and I believe correctly, that disposi- 
tional terms are logically distinct from op- 
erational terms. Unlike the latter, they 
“carry implications of an indeterminate 
kind and number” and cannot be adequate- 
ly defined by single, specific acts or dis- 
crete behavioral items. They cannot in con- 
sequence, Dolphin writes, be made over 
into operational terms. I would add that 
neither can clearly theoretical terms be op- 
erationally defined. Such constructs as the 
unconscious, guilt and over-compensation, 
like the term electro-magnetic action in 
physical science, are essentially non-instan- 
tial variables. They do not exist in the data 
language even though we may come to 
some agreement about their indicators in 
the world of observation. Operational terms 
tend to be descriptive in character; theoreti- 
cal terms are explanatory. The two pro- 
ceed from different logical bases and can- 
not be strictly equated. How, for example, 
is the lavish theoretical language of psycho- 
analysis to be cast in operational terms? 
Those readers who have inspected the val- 
iant but unconvincing attempt by Albert 
Ellis (1) will doubt that this trick can be 
carried off. Even if it were possible to 
reduce terms of theory to the data lan- 
guage, one would still have to decide 
whether the result would be salvation or 
disaster. 

Herbert Feig] and Michael Scriven of the 
Minnesota Center for Philosophy of Science 
at the University of Minnesota have noted 
the limitations of operationism in this con- 
nection. Scriven’s (6) recent paper “A 
Study of Radical Behaviorism” is a detailed 
and systematic attack on Skinnerian psy- 
chology partly on the ground that it at- 
tempts to strip the science of behavior bare 
of theory and partly on the ground that it 
often makes use of theory while denying 
that it does. Ernest Nagel of Columbia 
University, in an invited address at the 
University of Minnesota, forcefully con- 
tended that theoretical (non-operational) 
terms are essential to science, that with the 
help of theory one can make a wider range 
of deductions than from laws alone. Proper 
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statements of theory, Nagel believes, allow 
us to establish a better relationship between 
the other statements in science. 


Where does all of this leave us in coun- 
seling psychology? Does it mean a return 
to untestable metaphysical speculation in 
talking about our procedures and our 
clients’ behavior? I do not think so. The 
language of theoretical science and that 
of metaphysics are not equivalent and the 
use of one does not require that we lapse 
into the other. When we say there are 
hypothetical constructs (as well as opera- 
tional terms) in the language of psycho- 
dynamics, we are admitting only that cer- 
tain statements in our science which tend 
to be explanatory in character are not di- 
rectly testable. It is no different in the 
other sciences. They have theories and they 
have laws. So does psychology. Laws, 
which have an observation base, can be 
confirmed or disconfirmed on the strength 
of the experimental evidence. — Strictly 
speaking, theories are never confirmed in 
this manner. Because they cannot be put 
to the test of direct observation, they must 
be accepted, modified, extended or rejected 
according to their ability to unify the 
known facts and laws of our science. A 
theory which logically connects a large 
number of laws, which helps us “explain” 
the laws and the causal relations between 
them, and from which the laws themselves 
may be deduced and accurate predictions 
made is a sound theory. It is this type of 
theory we seek for the counseling process. 
We shall never get it by precipitously re- 
writing all the statements of counselor and 
client behavior into alleged operational 
terms. 


The character of future research 
Three rather general proposals might be 

made regarding the direction research in 

counseling should take if it is to be fruitful. 
(1) High priority should be given to re- 
search which tries to bring a semblance 
of order and standardization to the de- 
scriptive language of counseling psychol- 
ogy. It is saying nothing new to assert 
that terms in science must be used with 
precision and rigor. It may, however, 
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surprise some counselors to learn how in- 
consistent and inefficient the termino- 
logical fabric of their field is. A few 
years ago Vernon Dolphin and I essayed 
an informal survey and. analysis of the 
language of adjustment. We found for 
some common terms, e.g. adjustment, a 
variety of conflicting and disjointed def- 
initions. Conversely, some concepts (e.g. 
sound mental health) were represented 
in the literature by a host of verbal 
labels. Some readers will recall the at- 
tempt of Rotter (4) to come to grips with 
the problem in his recently published 
book. Here Rotter confronts questions 
such as “The problem of labeling and 
categorizing,” “The problem of an in- 
adequate language of description,” and 
“Criteria for an ideal language of descrip- 
tion.” In a yet unpublished symposium 
paper, “Toward a Concept of the Normal 
Personality,” delivered before the 1956 
Convention of the American College 
Personnel Association, E. J. Shoben of 
Columbia University attacked what he 
called the “lack of conceptual clarity con- 
cerning the nature of psychological nor- 
mality.” Shoben called into serious ques- 
tion the concepts of conformity and sta- 
tistical normality as criteria by which the 
normal personality is identified. In an 
eloquent and thoughtful explication of 
the concept of integrative adjustment, he 
proposed four distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the person to whom the label is 
to be applied. These were self-control, 
acceptance of personal responsibility, so- 
cial interest, and ideals. Shoben freely 
admitted that this was but a first approxi- 
mation to the reformulation of the con- 
cept of integrative adjustment. 

The four descriptive terms are, of 
course, themselves global in character 
and require deliminitation and clarifica- 
tion. Even if they were to prove accept- 
able to the body of counselors, sets of 
factual referents would have to be 
evolved by which counseling researchers 
might make repeatable observations and 
classify their findings. Lest the reader 
be puzzled, there is no contradiction be- 
tween this last statement of mine and 
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what I said earlier about the inordinate 
use of operational definitions. As I un- 
derstand him, Shoben is using the term 
“integrative adjustment” as a summary 
descriptive term rather than as an ex- 
planatory one and as such it will require 
observation-based indicators to be use- 
ful. Incidentally, Shoben wisely notes 
that one cannot hope to avoid questions 
of ethical values in defining something 
which brushes the social code as broadly 
as does this one. He says, “At this point 
the behavioral sciences and ethics meet 
and merge—(it) seems unlikely that any 
conception of normality can be de- 
veloped apart from some general consid- 
erations that are fundamentally moral.” 
Meehl (2) has also raised the issue of 
psychotherapy’s convergence on ethics. 
He writes, “A rigorous, sophisticated con- 
sideration of the ethics of therapeutic 
‘guidance——by workers competent in 
axiology and casuistry is long overdue. 
Current thinking on this topic is almost 
wholly confined to clichés.” 

(2) More evidence, much more, is ur- 
gently needed on precisely what occurs 
during the counseling process. Except 
for the Rogerians and to a far lesser de- 
gree some schools of psychoanalysis, 
moment-to-moment factual reports of the 
counselor’s and client’s operations are 
absent from the experimental literature. 
To feed into a counseling outcomes ex- 
periment an assortment of unanalyzed 
“homogeneous” counselors loosely cate- 
gorized as “eclectic,” for example, is to 
obscure forever the specific inter-coun- 
selor behavior differences which contri- 
bute to variance in momentary and long- 
range client behavior. Tedious as it may 
be to compile and to analyze, we need to 
know what a large assortment of coun- 
selors do with a large assortment of per- 
sons who come for help. If this suggests 
to the reader that we invite the risk of 
forcing the description of counseling into 
an ideographic mold, it is a risk we shall 
have to take. Should the nature of coun- 
seling and its net effect turn out to be 
functions of the particular counselor, the 


particular client and the particular prob- 
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lem set, this is something we had better 
discover sooner than late. 

The principal point then, I think, is 
that we need a much more nearly ex- 
haustive report on what counseling is as 
actually practiced. The editor of this 
section of the Journal, Harold Pepinsky 
(8), comes close to expressing the same 
concern. He argues that the counselor 
must be explicit in telling what he does 
with a client. In enumerating two re- 
quirements of the counselor as a theory 


builder, Pepinsky says the counselor must — 


specify “the kinds of responses he wants 
the client to make as an end-product of 
counseling and (he must specify) the 
decisions by which he makes it maximal- 
ly likely that such client responses will 
occur.” One certainly would not wish to 
quarrel with these laudable proposals 
with which Pepinsky exhorts counselors. 
I would, moreover, agree with him that 
counselors are not now doing these 
things. That they are not is attributable, 
I believe, to personal and situational con- 
ditions quite different from those which 
Pepinsky invokes as an explanation. That 
is another matter. My thesis here is that 
if we are to talk to one another uni- 
vocally in this field we need desperately 
to know what counselors are now doing 
in counseling. This is a straightforward 
research problem in factual description. 
It is not an alternative to Pepinsky’s pro- 
posals in which the counselor functions 
both as a practitioner and as a theorist 
testing his hypotheses. Both research 
emphases are needed. If they were 
adopted, we might get somewhere with 
counseling. 

(3) My last proposal takes the form of an 
admonition. It is that research on the 
overall evaluation of outcomes is likely 
to furnish a spare yield until more basic 
questions about personality formation, 
the nature of counseling and the coun- 
selor-client interaction are given better 
answers. Is Pepinsky (8) right when he 
asserts that it is premature to speak about 
a general theory of the counseling pro- 
cessP Is Meehl (2) right when he con- 


tends that “the state of theory (in psycho- 
therapy) and its relation to technique is 
obviously chaotic whatever our preten- 
tions?” The evidence is on their side. 
What we need then is analytic research 
that will feed back to theory and nourish 
it. I have been struck with how many 
attempts have been made to assess coun- 
seling “in the mass” and how little all of 
this has taught us. Where does it lead? 
Even when results have been positive 
(ie. in the predicted direction), and the 
frequency of such occurrences has been 
depressingly small, the cause of scientific 
explanation has not been well served. 
The antecedent conditions of client “im- 
provement” in such global attacks on 
counseling have not been convincingly 
teased out and too often the nature of 
the “improvement” itself has not been 
formally (logically) analyzed. 

Of course, the most important question 
we ask about counseling in the long 
haul is “does it work?” Yet we are hard- 
ly in a position currently to make a rigor- 
ous formulation of the issue. Research 
attempts in this domain have often been 
immodest to the times and logically over- 
extended. Before we can get intelligible 
information on this jackpot question we 
will have to raise and frame answers to 
a number of others. I conceive of these 
prior questions as concerned with the 
clarification of terms and with the estab- 
lishment of the lower-order causal con- 
nections of the therapeutic process. How 
are the descriptive terms in the language 
of mental health to be reformulated? 
What counselor dispositions and be- 
haviors and what assigned therapy tasks 
accompany what client movements in 
counseling? Which are the stable and 
non-subjective criterion variables which 
may best serve as unambiguous referents 
for the client constructs we wish to 
manipulate through the therapeutic strat- 
egy? The state of our knowledge about 
therapy and counseling being what it is, 
experimental attacks on the problem 
must continue to be pressed on many 
fronts. I do not wish to propose a mora- 
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torium on all research on counseling out- 
comes. My plea is rather for a redress 
of balance in our total research program. 


I wish to turn now from these reflections 
on the logic of counseling research to a 
brief report on two research studies at Min- 
nesota which are relevant to my comments 
and which I predict readers of this journal 
will find highly provocative. One of these, 
which is in the planning stage, deals in 


imaginative scope and penetrating detail 
with one hitherto neglected issue whose 
resolution I have contended is a necessary 
prior condition for productive research on 
therapeutic outcomes. The other, a vir- 
tually completed experiment on outcomes 
of counseling, uses a resourceful and 
meticulously constructed research model 
whose elegance may make my own avowed 
skepticism about such global studies look 
to some like hollow pessimism. 


An Iquiry into the Language 
of Personality Description 


An interdisciplinary team of five psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists at che Univer- 
sity of Minnesota is engaged in a projected 
five-year study to ascertain which systems 
of descriptive and diagnostic terms possess 
most promising scientific utility in the do- 
main of personality. This research enter- 
prise, which is underwritten by a grant of 
$238,400 from the Ford Founciation, is one 
of twenty-one receiving support for in- 
vestigatory work in mental health. All told, 
the Ford Foundation has invested nearly 
seven million dollars in this far-flung pro- 
gram. Psychologists on the Minnesota re- 
search team are Starke Hathaway, Paul 
Meehl and William Schofield. The group 
is concerned with the tower of Babel which 
has been erected in the land of the psycho- 
therapists. Freudians, Jungians, Adlerians, 
the various tribes of neo-analysts, the 
Rogerians and the Murrayites do not com- 
municate with one another with a high 
order of intelligibility. One suspects that 
even within the ranks of these theoretical 
persuasions like-minded workers are re- 
stricted by an imprecise language of refer- 
ence in their efforts to impart information 
economically and unambiguously. Can 
terminological and taxonomic order be 
wrought from this state of disarray? 

A major tool of the study will be Q-sort 
methodology. Since the intent is that Q- 
sorts will be done on a vast pool of items, 
enough to blanket the broadest dimensions 
of personality, an extensive search for such 
items is now being conducted through ex- 


amination of numerous systems of per- 
sonality description. The language of psy- 
chometry as it converges upon personality 
description will not be ignored. Nor will 
the sphere of human values (e.g. interests, 
ethical and religious values) be overlooked 
since it is the view of these researchers that 
terms dealing with such attributes have to 
date been inadequately represented in de- 
scriptive systems. Determination of the 
ultimate contents of the item pool to be 
used in Q-sorting represents a major initial 
phase of the research program. The scope 
and importance of this step are such that it 
is estimated that about one year will be 
required for item pool construction. Pilot 
studies are planned on the Q-sorts by means 
of which the original item pool can be 
screened. The strategy here will be to pro- 
duce a more efficient pool by eliminating 
items possessing such defects as near-zero 
intra-therapist variance from case to case. 
Beyond the construction and refinement 
of the item pool, the raw data will be 
furnished by therapists in practice. They 
will be asked to supply both taped-recorded 
protocols of therapeutic interviews (these 
interviews apparently to be systematically 
selected) and MMPI profiles for these same 
clients. On a case-to-case basis, the thera- 
pists will then perform Q-sorts of the items 
in the pool. The same data (interview 
protocols and MMPI records) will be made 
available to independent judges, very like- 
ly graduate students in clinical psychology 
and psychiatric residents. These judges 
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will also make Q-sorts of the items and 
their sorts will then be Q-correlated with 
the therapists’ sorts in a manner reminiscent 
of the design employed by Schrier (5). 
The research team will be looking, among 
other things, for the degree of concord- 
ance which may exist across a group of 
therapists and between groups of therapists 
when they use personality description sys- 
tems. Correlations will be run for sorts on 
the entire item pool and on subsets of items 
representing different descriptive systems 
such as those of Freud, Rado, Murray 
(need-variables) and R. B. Cattell (factored 
traits). The experimenters hope to discover, 
too, how rapidly (in terms of number of 
interviews examined per case) the Q-sort 
reaches a high level of stability and to 


what degree the achievement of stability 
varies with the particular theoretical sys- 
tem, i.e. with the particular item subset 
representing that system. 

Out of all of this, I think we have license 
to hope some promising blueprints may be 
drafted for a refurbished machinery of per- 
sonality description. Incidentally, it may 
surprise some readers to learn that the in- 
vestigation outlined here was originally 
proposed as merely the initial phase of an 
even larger and overspreading research 
conception. As matters turned out, how- 
ever, it appears that the researchers, for 
the next five years anyway, are going to 
have to get along on a quarter of a million 
dollars! 


A New Assessment of Counseling Outcomes 
Employing Multiple Criteria 


This study is as doggedly intensive in its 
research attack as the one described above 
is extensive and sweeping in strategy. It 
represents the latter phase of a larger 
ject initiated in the fall of 1952 by staff 
members of the Student Counseling Bureau 
at the University of Minnesota. Financial 
support came chiefly from a grant made by 
the Hill Family Fund of Saint Paul. Thomas 
Magoon, now Maryland, and Donald Hoyt, 
now Kansas State, collaborated in the 
earlier stages of the project which focused 
upon the development of a conceptual 
framework for assessing counseling out- 
comes. From this work emerged three 
constructs and their referred criterion vari- 
ables, manifest anxiety, defensiveness, and 


— problem solving effectiveness. The 


t two took the form of empirically-keyed 
item-type personality questionnaires while 
the third entailed a semi-structured situa- 
tion-type interview test adapted from the 
well-known models developed some years 
ago by the Office of Strategic Services. The 
brief exposition I am including here deals 
with a systematic attempt to measure coun- 
seling outcomes with this series of indica- 
tors. My information is drawn primarily 
from a report on the appraisal experiment 


repared by Warren Norman and Ted Vol- 
sky for the Workshop on Current Develop- 
ments and Research in Psychology held at 
the University of Minnesota lest April. 

The major hypothesis tested was “Does 
counseling produce a differential average 
change in status beyond that of mere time 
lapse on any of our three major evaluation 
variables?” Because the experimenters 
wished to observe the modifying effects on 
outcomes of client desire to change through 
counseling and of client expectations of 
counseling, they developed measures of 
these constructs and dichotomized sub- 
jects on both variables for the purpose of 
assigning them to treatment cells. The 
research model which was built to accomo- 
date the three experimental factors (coun- 
seling vs. no counseling, good vs. bad per- 
ception of counseling, high vs. low motiva- 
tion to change self through counseling) was 
meticulous and sophisticated. It took the 
form of a 9x2x2 replicated orthogonal fac- 
torial design which permitted the testing 
of a large number of hypotheses from a 
small sample. Thus, eleven tests could be 
made on average effects in counseling un- 
der various controlled conditions for each 


of the three independent variables, thirty- 
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three tests in all. Having been schooled in 
the classical Pearsonian tradition, this writ- 
er confesses to an irrepressible sense of in- 
credulity when he contemplates the vast as- 
sortment of simultaneous inferences which 
the small-sample Fisherians confidently 
extract from their data. I do not contend 
that this feeling can be cognitively sup- 
ported, but there it is. 

Post-testing of counseled subjects on the 
three criterion variables was performed ap- 
proximately thirty days after final counsel- 
ing interviews. The time-lapse between pre- 
and post-testing for control subjects was 
comparable. Differences between the 
movement of experimental and control 
groups on the criterion measures, adjusted 
for original score differences between the 
two groups, were analyzed by analysis of 
covariance. 

In view of the care exercised to frame 
hypotheses and to establish a rigorous re- 
search model, it is somewhat disappointing 
{but not unusual) to find that all but one 
of the thirty-three tests yielded insignifi- 
cant outcome differences between experi- 
mental and control subjects. The single dif- 
ference which was significant curiously 
enough favored the control group. Norman 
and Volsky offer a number of tentative ex- 
planations for such negative findings, the 
soundest of these being that expectations 
of “changes on these variables as outcomes 
for this kind of short-term counseling are 
not realistic.” The median number of inter- 
views was three. One interesting subsid- 
iary finding of the study concerned the 


failure of counselors’ terminal judgments of 
client changes through counseling to cor- 
relate very highly with the tested changes 
in the three criterion measures. 

The experimenters are properly careful 
and succinct in their conclusions. They 
make no attempt to gloss over the pervasive 
pattern of negative results. One will not 
seriously dissent from their summary judg- 
ment, “The major virtue of this study is 
that it provides a model which we believe 
can be applied with only minor modifica- 
tions to the solution of similar problems 
of evaluation in other settings, for other 
types of therapies, and other client or pa- 
tient populations.” 

Received November 30, 1956. 
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Letters to the Editor 


To the Editor:1 

Walker’s article on “Carl Rogers and the 
Nature of Man” (10, p. 89) prompted this 
excursion into an elaboration of what was 
treated lightly as the neutral position be- 
tween Augustine-Freud and the Rousseau- 
Rogers poles on the nature of man. It also 
serves to challenge the alignment of Freud 
with Augustine. 

Further acceptability is gained for Freud 
by having his psychological endeavors tied 
to a philosophical position of one of the 
great philosophers. This marriage or length- 
ening of Augustine’s shadow is dubious 
or questionable if Augustine’s City of God 
(2) and his other writings were examined 
closely. It escaped this writer in examin- 
ing Augustine’s works to have man’s basic 
nature viewed as antisocial, carnal, and 
hostile. Close examination would show that 
Augustine borrowed heavily from Platonic 
notions to formulate his metaphysical posi- 
tion. Augustine holds that man’s nature is 
a fallen one that is restorable to an angelic 
one through special developments. Augus- 
tine writes: 

God, then, made man in His own image. For 
He created for him a soul endowed with reason 
and intelligence, so that he might excel all the 


creatures of earth, air, and sea, which were not 
so gifted. 


And God was not ignorant that man would sin. 
. . . But God foresaw also that by His grace a 
people would be called to adoption. (2, p. 241) 

If Freud borrowed or leaned heavily on 
some early philosopher, it was not on Au- 


_ gustine as Augustine is contained in his 


celebrated works. 

A timely article by Ramzy in the Men- 
ninger Bulletin examining the roots of psy- 
choanalysis carries this observation: 

Whenever students of Freud find it hard to 
follow one part or the other of his theories, it 


1This is an unusually long letter but it is thought- 
ful, controversial, utilizes an earlier article as a 


reference point. It is therefore published in this 
form rather than as a short le. Ed. 
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would probably be of help to go back to some 
of Aristotle’s doctrines. The libido theory and the 
supremacy of genitality could perhaps be more 
easily understood if one recalls Aristotle’s view 
that the higher levels of organization contain the 
lower levels and something more. . . . For Freud, 
as for Aristotle, everything has to have matter and 
form. (7, p. 121) 


Rogers’ affinity for viewing man as basic- 
ally good a la Rousseau is not herein chal- 
lenged except to point out that Rousseau 
was not singing any consistent refrain when 
he wrote Emile and Social Contract. In 
Emile he held out for an unfettered natural 
development of the basically good Emile; 
then later he writes: 

The passage from the state of nature to the civil 
state produces a truly remarkable change in the 
individual. It substitutes justice for instinct in his 
behaviour, and. gives to his actions a moral basis 
which formerly was lacking. Only when the voice 
of duty replaces physical impulse and the cravings 
of appetite does the man who, till then, was con- 
cerned solely with himself, realize that he is under 
compulsion to obey quite different principles, and 
that he must now consult his reason and not mere- 
ly respond to the promptings of desire. . . . What 
a man loses as a result of the Social Contract is 
his natural liberty and . . . what he gains is civil 
liberty. (9, p. 185) 

It is difficult to follow consistently the 
Rousseauian themes. Maritain (5) leads the 
interested reader to a serious questioning 
of the popularized Rousseau legends by 
critically examining his writings as well as 
his deeds. Included in that review is the 
enigma of Rousseau’s abandonment of his 
children. Rogers might want to examine 
his being placed in the corner of a para- 
doxical Rousseau. 

The main thesis or burden of this com- 
munication is to point out that the middle 
or even another position on the nature of 
man is not necessarily less vigorous, less 
sophisticated, less pure than the polar ones 
described by Walker. In fact, if the dean 
of Greek philosophers can be accorded an 
audience, and the history of ideas places 
him near the top in this respect, his views 
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on the nature of man might afford or lead 
to a comprehensive, consistent, and prac- 
tically a more efficacious rationale for 
viewing man who seems to alternate be- 
tween good (angelic) and bestial (depraved) 
poles in so many current systems. 

Aristotle in De Anima (1) equated the 
soul with life functions. The difference be- 
tween a corpse and a man was the soul. 
It was part of his total view of nature. 
Recognizing change as the salient feature 
of the material world, he searched for an 
explanation of it. He was convinced that 
change can never be accounted for in 
terms of one principle; therefore, he pro- 
posed two incomplete and interacting prin- 
ciples. This is the celebrated hylomorphic 
doctrine. The term hylomorphism is mere- 
ly a combination of the Greek words for 
matter and form. According to Aristotle, 
all material substances are the result of 
prime, or first, matter and an appropriate 
substantial form. Prime matter is recep- 
tive, potential, and determinate; substantial 
form actualizes, specifies, and determines. 
We have no direct contact with prime mat- 
ter until it receives its appropriate sub- 
stantial form. The best that even Aristotle 
could offer by way of example of what he 
meant was an analogy that shows how these 
two principles are related. 

Such an analogy can be found in the 
wood out of which a desk is made. The 
oak tree or the rough lumber stands in 
relation to the finished desk in the same 
manner as prime matter to existing objects. 
What is wanting to the rough wood is to 
be shaped into the form of a desk. As it 
stands in a pile of lumber it lacks deter- 
mination or specification; it is indifferent 
with respect to the final product, and might 
just as well become a bookcase as a desk. 
The wood does not determine whether the 
end product will be a desk, a door, or a 
television cabinet. The form is supplied by 
the woodworker, and it is he that deter- 
mines or specifies the kind of object that 
will result. 

As Gannon (8) commenting on Aristotle 
further points out what the substantial 
form does for inanirmate objects, the soul 
does for the organism. It is the entelechy, 
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or integrating principle, because it actual- 
izes the organism, constituting its unity 
and vitalizing all its movements, at the 
same time specifying its character. The 
vital activities, from respiration to reason- 
ing, are properties of the same organic unit 
and manifestations of the same vital prin- 
ciple on different levels. In Aristotle’s sense 
the soul is by definition no more super- 
natural than the foot, but it is the central 
unifying principle of living things. 

Aristotle maintained that man is like 
many other phenomena in the universe. 
Like an inanimate stone he has matter and 
he falls when dropped from a cliff. Like a 
plant he has vegetative needs which re- 
quire water, air, and food to be sustained 
and nourished. Like an animal he is sen- 
tient which means he can see, move, feel, 
reproduce, but unlike the other three types 
of phenomena he can think, reason, change 
his habitat, and time-bind the past and 
the future. In this last respect man is ra- 
tional. To equate man to his lowest de- 
nominator is as incorrect as to equate him 
to his highest level of function. However, 
the task remains to integrate these several 
levels of functioning. In the Aristotelean 
position the cognitive (intellectual) facets 
are placed at the top of a hierarchical or- 
ganization, but this does not deny or ne- 
gate the appetitive and sentient aspects of 
man. The cognitive forces generally con- 
trol and order the latter types of function- 
ing. 

Forced to use analogy to convey con- 
cepts, the writer offers support for such a 
procedure by quoting from the address of 
Robert Oppenheimer given on the occa- 
sion of the Sixty-Third Annual Meeting of 
the American Psychological Association. 
Commenting on relationships between 
physics and psychology, Oppenheimer 
stated: 


What material bodies are and how they behave, 
on the one hand, and how people and peoplelike 
animals behave and feel and think and learn. These 
are the curiosities of common life and they will 
never be abated. Both, for this reason, can hardly 


make important pronouncements of a technical sort 


which do not appear to have some bearing on our 
views of reality, on metaphysics. Both manifestly 
have, and continue to have, a fresh and inspirit- 
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ing effect on the theory of knowledge, on episto- 
mology. (6, p. 128) 

I chose as my theme, “Analogy in Science.” 
What I am going to talk about is analogy as an 
instrument in science . . . analogy is indeed an in- 
dispensable and inevitable tool for scientific pro- 
gress. (6, p. 129) 


Returning to the task of delineating the 
inherent features of objects and actors, an- 
other analogy is offered. An observer view- 
ing a lighted candle could describe it as an 
object that produced light, heat, and that 
could be altered in shape. For many indi- 
viduals a candle is something that burns, 
gives light, and melts. Rarely is the obser- 
vation forthcoming that the essence (form) 
of a candle is that it is a hydrocarbon, and 
that hydrocarbons are combustible at com- 
paratively low temperatures. The essence 
cannot be equated to the functions per- 
formed. 

What a man does, does not suffice to 
explain what man is. Just as learning the- 
orists are not reconciled because there is 
not always a clear distinction between 
learning as end-products (ideas, memories, 
attitudes), learning as to the why of its 
origin (motivation), and how we learn 
(process). Guthrie (4) insists that the fami- 
liar what we learn, why we learn, and how 
we learn be clearly distinguished in any 
treatise on learning. It may well be that 
personality theorists and counseling psy- 
chologists are prone to settle for what a 
man does to constitute what a man is. 

Freud’s view of man as sentient, de- 
structive, and carnal is in part true. Nog- 
ers’ view that man possesses the capacity 
for self-realization is also defensible; Rog- 
ers tuned in on a higher wave length than 
Freud. The history of ideas records the 
perpetuation of successful errors or partial 
truths. No flagrant error or bald lie lives 
interminably, but partial truths do. Freud 
addressed himself to man’s appetitive (sen- 
tient) makeup, and he made startling dis- 
coveries and charted phenomena that here- 
tofore had been rejected by a large segment 
of a strongly intellectualistic or romantic 
populace. Rogers and others ascribe to man 
more self-directive resources, sometimes al- 
most complete restorative powers. Yet, it 
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is evident that man can and does travel in 
various directions, not all leading to a high- 
er and higher order of integration. 

Another aspect of psychology that. seeks 
a sufficient rationale for its endeavors is 
psychotherapy. Here as elsewhere prac- 
tices are found that have efficacy without 
at the same time being undergirded by a 
theory of man that is consonant with the 
varied forms of behavior that can be docu- 
mented. Rosenthal and Frank in review- 
ing the literature on psychotherapy and 
placebo effect preface their review with 
this observation: 


It is now generally recognized that all forms of 
psychotherapy yield successful results with some 
patients and that these successes depend to an 
undetermined extent on factors common to many 
types of relationship between patient and therapist. 
This poses a knotty problem for proponents of 
various specific forms of psychotherapy who are 
convinced that their successes result from their 
particular theory or technique and wish to con- 
vince others of this. (8, p. 294) 


Such a development need not be viewed 
as contradictory because man in Aristotle’s 
view has various levels (layers) of func- 
tioning, and that strengthening any one 
may produce beneficial effects in the oth- 
ers. In a more modern ring we may point 
to Thorndike’s spread of effect or Pavlov’s 
generalization having such claims. 

The widespread disdain for and resist- 
ance to authoritarianism is shared by the 
writer, but does authoritative come under 
the same suspicion? Granted, it behooves 
theorists in learning and personality to con- 
solidate their positions on defensible 
grounds, but this does not necessarily mean 
to entrench themselves in bombproof shel- 
ters. Maginot Lines and similar types of 
reasoning have no place in expanding dis- 
ciplines. The constant injunction to engage 
in research might be expanded to include 
reSEARCH our own philosophical, espe- 
cially the metaphysical, bases of our views 
and practices. Perhaps, the old masters of 
philosophy, as the old masters in art, liter- 
ature, and music, have something worth- 
while to relate to modern man. 


Walter S. Nosal 
John Carroll University 
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Test Reviews 


Lawrence Siegel 
Miami University 


The editor of a Journal section devoted 
to reviews of either books or tests is placed 
in a somewhat vulnerable position. The 
extent of his vulnerability is some, as yet 
undetermined, function of the extent to 
which his reviews are critical in nature. 
Consequently it seems appropriate to state 
certain realizations as rather explicit givens 
by way of introduction to this new depart- 
ment of the JCP. 

The test reviews to be presented in this 
section of the Journal will, at least initially, 
be subject to two types of sampling errors 
inherent when the reviewer N is 1. First, 
the decisions about the eligibility of specific 
tests and inventories for review will, of 
course, reflect a certain amount of uncon- 
trolled personal bias. Second, and more im- 
portant, is the fact that the evaluative as- 
pects of the reviews must perforce reflect 
such bias. The reviewer would be the last 
to claim infallibility of judgment about ei- 
ther the selection of instruments for review 
or the critique of these psychometrics. In 
order to correct for these errors it is his 
earnest desire that such biases as may be 
apparent in his reviews serve as a stimulus 
for discussion and, when appropriate, for 
written correspondence. 

If you know of a test or inventory recent- 
ly published and especially worthy of dis- 
cussion in this section, please call it to my 
attention. Furthermore, if you wish to com- 
ment upon any of my reviews, you are here- 
by invited to write up your own evaluation 
of the instrument in question and to send 
it in to me. Such counter-reviews will be 
welcomed and represented in subsequent 
issues of the Journal. Since space limitations 
may prohibit publication of comments in 
their entirety, editorial license is reserved. 
Correspondence should be addressed to me, 
Experimental Study in Instructional Proce- 
dures, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


It seems unwise, at this point, to limit 
the scope of instruments to be discussed in 
this section. It appears a reasonable as- 
sumption that virtually every type and 
classification of psychometric will be of in- 
terest to at least some of the readers—voca- 
tional aptitude, intelligence, personality, 
achievement, projective. Instruments re- 
ceiving multiple reviews in other publica- 
tions ought not be evaluated again here. 
Furthermore, there seems little point to re- 
viewing instruments published prior to 
1955 except in rare instances. The number 
of tests reviewed in any one volume of the 
sh will be limited by a policy, agreed 

n by the Section Editor and the Editor 
; the Jeurnal—to have relatively few tests 
reviewed in a fairly penetrating and explicit 
manner. 

Now that certain ground rules have been 
arbitrarily stated, and an invitation ex- 
tended, the reviewer will assume that he'll 
hear from you if you wish to comment upon 
any of the reviews in this department. 
Even if the above paragraphs serve no other 
purpose, they at least permit the writer to 
undertake his task with a reasonably clear 
conscience. 

Terman, Lewis M. Concept Mastery Test 
(CMT)—Form T. New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1956. 

The CMT was designed to measure “ability to 
deal with abstract ideas at a high level.” It is 
not a new test in the sense either of uniqueness of 
the concepts measured or of novelty of the tech- 
nique of measurement. Form A of this instrument 
was originally devised in 1939 in order to yield 
a reliable index of intellectual functions highly 
saturated with Spearman’s g for use in the follow- 
up of Stanford’s study of gifted children. Retest- 
ing of the gifted subjects and their spouses was 
accomplished in 1951-1952 with a second form of 
the CMT (now available end published as Form T). 
The major difference between Forms A and T is 


one of difficulty level; the latter possesses fewer 
of the difficult items and more easy items than 
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was characteristic of Form A. The addition of 
bottom and elimination of some of the top per- 
mits the published form of the test to have more 
widespread applicability than the original version. 
In spite of these adjustments, however, the CMT 
is still a measure of high level ability and the 
author does not suggest administration to under- 
graduates below junior status. 

CMT is a power test suitable for group admin- 
istration. It consists of two parts; (a) identification 
of synonyms and antonyms and (b) analogy com- 
pletions. The items draw upon concepts from a 
wide variety of subject-matter fields thereby mini- 
mizing the potential influence of knowledge in a 
specialized field of training. Although there is no 
time limit, the manual reports that respondents 
for whom the test is intended ordinarily complete 
it within forty minutes. The relative rapidity with 
which the CMT is completed and the wide scope 
of the sampling of items represent obvious ad- 
vantages of this test. 

Estimates of reliability were obtained by cor- 
relating the present form (T) with the original form 
(A). These forms are quite parallel with the ex- 
ception of the previously noted discrepancy in over- 
all difficulty. The correlations between scores on 


these forms in two samples with time intervals. 


ging between one day and one week was .86 
and .94. The stability of CMT scores is convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by reported correlations be- 
tween the two forms with an eleven- to twelve- 
year test-retest interval. The resultant coefficients 
after this rather long interval were .87 in the case 
of subjects of the Stanford Gifted Study and .92 
for their spouses. 

A number of studies germane to the demonstra- 
tion of content validity (i.e., how well the test con- 
tent samples the class of situations or subject matter 
in question) are cited in the manual. Average 
CMT scores of subjects in the Stanford Gifted 
Study, for example, are shown to progress in con- 
formance with the Binet IQ distribution obtained 
for these same subjects thirty years earlier. Fur- 
thermore, there is a pronounced tendency for scores 
ne ae CMT to be positively related to educational 
level. 

The CMT was correlated with a number of other 
instruments, presumably measuring somewhat the 
same function, including the ACE and the CEEB 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. The manual provides 
only a terse description of the three groups of 
subjects for this entire series of investigations as 
follows: “Stanford University undergraduates; Uni- 
versity of California Counseling Center; and Elec- 
tronic ‘Engineers and Scientists (Navy Electronics 
Laboratory).” One may wonder how the specific 
samples within each of these groups were selected. 
The omission of data about the samples is even 
more serious because of their relatively small sizes, 
Two of these validation studies are based upon 
N’s of 59 and 50, one is based upon an N of 99, 


and the remaining six are based upon an N of 102: 
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(the engineer-scientist sample). Unfortunately the 
smallest samples, i.e., university undergraduates 
and counselees, are the very ones that will prob- 
ably be of greatest interest to potential users of this 
test. Correlations of .52 with the ACE and .70 
with the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test are re- 
ported for these samples. 


Correlations between CMT and grade point 
averages are reported for larger samples of both 
undergraduates and university counselees. The re- 
sultant value of .49 for the undergraduate sample 
compares favorably with that obtained for other 
tests of academic ability. The correlation in the 
counselee sample (N = 124), however, was only 
.87. Unfortunately the manual does not provide a 
satisfactory description of this sample. If these 
students were being counseled for academic de- 
ficiency, then the comparatively low validity co- 
efficient may have resulted from administration of 
a test of high level ability to a sample of students 
specifically selected on the basis of low level 
ability. 

The deficiencies noted above are relatively minor 
and readily rectified. The weight of evidence pre- 
sented in the manual supports the conviction that 
the CMT is a reliable group test of the ability to 
deal with advanced abstractions. 

The user of this test does, however, encounter a 
very serious problem when he attempts to inter- 
pret raw scores in any meaningful way. Percentile 
equivalents of raw CMT scores are given for four 
groups of subjects: 1,004 adults who were in the 
original group of gifted children for the Stanford 
Study; 161 medical school and graduate school 
students; 95 engineers and scientists; and 83 ap- 
plicants for Ford Foundation graduate fellowships 
in behavioral sciences. The sizes of the latter 
three “normative” groups prohibits confidence in 
the percentile conversions. Furthermore the po- 
tential applicability of Stanford Study norms is 
rather limited. It would appear that consider- 
ably more attention must be given the matter of 
possible uses for the CMT and to the development 
of normative data appropriate to these uses. 


An additional bothersome point arises in con- 
nection with scoring and interpreting the CMT. 
Provision is made on the answer sheet for indicat- 
ing raw scores and percentile conversions for each 
of the two parts (synonyms-antonyms and analo- 
gies) as well as for the total test. Yet the manual 
is explicit in stating that the only score to be in- 
terpreted is the total score. Indeed, percentile 
conversions are not even offered for the two sub- 
tests] The fact that the subtests correlated .75 and 
-76 in two studies leads to recognition of a cer- 
tain degree of independent variance and the state- 
ment that “. . . there is still enough difference be- 


tween the parts to indicate that they are different 
approaches to the measurement of mental ability.” . 
This statement, combined with the provision on 
the answer sheet for percentile conversions for the 
subtests leads to the expectation that separate 
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norms for the parts may be forthcoming in the 
future. However these conversions are not now 
available. 

In summary, the CMT appears to have much to 
recommend it. It measures a complex function in 
a relatively brief testing period; it is amenable to 
group administration; it is readily scored either 
by stencil or IBM procedures; and the resultant 
score is stable even after a prolonged time interval. 
However, these values are offset by three factors: 
possible applications of the test are not clarified 
in the manual; the more important validation 
samples were of constricted size; and the norms 
provided in the manual are generally inadequate 
for most applications. 


Cureton, Edward E., Cureton, Louise W., 
et al. The Multi-Aptitude Test—Forms A 
and B. New York: Psychological Corp., 
1955. 


This is a miniature battery specifically 
structed as a teaching device. It is not intended 
(nor is it suitable) for administration in an opera- 
tional setting. As the authors state, it “. . . ful- 
fills the need for representative test content which 
can be used both to familiarize students and lay- 
men with the more usual kinds of ability measures 
and to provide material for practice in test 
administration, scoring and analysis.” It meets 
the needs of psychologists in a variety of situations. 

Psychometric methods are described by academic 
psych:ologists in situations where the level of dis- 
cussion ranges all the way from a superficial de- 
scription of procedures at the introductory or non- 
academic level to a detailed consideration of 


. theory at the graduate level, For example, psy- 


chologists (both academic and applied) are often 
called upon to discuss principles of testing at 
luncheon meetings of educational and business 
groups with a legitimate interest in this subject. 
The extent to which illustrative materials may be 
drawn from tests in current usage is of concern 
to us during either these extra-curricular pre- 
sentations or ordinary classroom teachin,’ The 
procedure of offering illustrations made vivid by 
exhibiting or administering real items from real 
tests to anyone but graduate students receiving 
professional training is subject to justifiable criti- 
cism on ethical grounds. This procedure may well 
invalidate the test in question. Presentation with- 
out illustrative materials, however, necessitates 
lengthy and often inadequate verbal descriptions. 
A somewhat different problem is encountered 
by persons teaching professional-level courses in 
measurement and evaluation. Although ethical 
considerations are not a barrier to utilization of 
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real tests for such courses, time simply prohibits 
the student from sampling the variety of testing 
and scoring procedures ngw in use. He often does 
not obtain the necessary practice in reading and 
interpreting test manuals, structuring the testing 
situation, or in administering and scoring a variety 
of instruments. 

A still somewhat different situation prevails in 
theory of measurement and statistics courses where 
it is necessary to simulate data in order to illustrate 
different types of norms, or to contrast reliability 
estimates as a function of the method of obtaining 
data, or to clarify any of the other concepts en- 
countered in this area. The alternative in such 
courses is to lecture, for example, on the influ- 
ence of day-to-day examinee variability upon 
methods of estimating reliability, without attempt- 
ing to illustrate the point. Neither of these pro- 
cedures produces optimal student involvement or 
interest. 


The Multi-Aptitude Test is illustrative of group 
tests which are objectively scored. The student’s 
experience with it will not equip him to admin- 
ister or interpret projective instruments, inven- 
tories in general, or tests like the Binet and 
Wechsler. Such experience will, however, increase 
his understanding of the techniques of test con- 
struction and the implications of standardization 
procedures, 

This test consists of ten subtests representative 
of standardized instruments employed in the 
gamut of testing services. The format illustrates 
several different methods for recording answers 
and for scoring. The manual accompanying the 
two forms of this miniature battery is itself a 
model of what test manuals should be like. And, 
perhaps most important of all, the entire test may 
be administered in a single class period of fifty 
minutes. 

Some standardization data are provided in the 
manual. These are principally illustrative of the 
types of computations and comparisons the stu- 
dents might be required to make. The only omis- 
sion of any possible consequence from this portion 
of the manual is that sample validity studies are 
not reported. As might be expected from examina- 
tion of the subtests, reliabilities are relatively low 
and the norms are somewhat constricted. This is 
in no way a criticism of the instrument because it 
was obviaqusly not designed to meet the require- 
ments of operational tests—and the authors make 
this very clear. 

The Multi-Aptitude Test fills a long-standing 
void in classroom instruction. The uses to which 
it may be put are limited only by the ingenuity 
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George A. Kelly. The Psychology of Per- 
sonal Constructs. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1955, 2 vols., pp. 1218 & xvii 
& x. 


This magnum opus describes two new tech- 
niques and one not very new theory. The tech- 
niques are ingenious and likely to become part 
of the psychological armamentarium. The theory 
seems to be a formally reorganized statement of a 
number of things we already knew. 


One technique described is the Rep Test, or 
more formally, the Role Construct Repertory Test. 
This clever, open-ended but semiobjective device 
concretizes the testee’s subjective world as a set 
of personal constructs. The testee has been given 
as stimuli trios of names of significant others in 
his environment. He may be asked to react to 
the trio Father, Boss, Accepted Teacher, or to 
the trio Sweetheart, Best Friend, Sibling. (He 
is never given Father, Mother, Self for reasons 
this reviewer missed.) His task is to state which 
pair of members of the stimulus trio are alike in 
some important way that excludes the third mem- 
ber. Later he is asked what attribute was shared 
by the chosen pair and what contrasting attribute 
led to the third person’s exclusion. The resulting 
data sheet therefore contains information about 
constellations of people and attributes that hang 
together in the testee’s private view of his pri- 
vate universe. 

Given that data sheet, the Rep Test aficionado 
can play more games than an enterprising kid 
with a new Meccano set. Indeed, a lot of these 
games are just about as mechanical. Do you 
want to know how a certain pattern of attributes 
governed the subjective pairings of people? Cut 
out a strip of paper for a scoring stencil and 
slide it wp and down the answer sheet. Under 
other conditions, one cuts a vertical strip and 
slides it across the answer sheet. For real sophis- 
tication one does “a kind of factor analysis” and 
extracts the first pattern, the second pattern, etc., 
implicit in the (yes or no) responses. It is acknowl- 
edged that factor analysis really doesn’t apply for 
a variety of mathematical reasons and for a most 
important psychological one that the author later 
discusses: people don’t think of themselves or each 
other as having dimensions, but only as having 
one extreme attribute or the opposite’ extreme at- 
tribute. Nevertheless, all this mechanization and 
factorization is a fascinating game. : 


Is all this fun useful? It does have the merit 
of focusing the examiner’s attention on the struc- 
ture of the testee’s world view rather than per- 


priori traits that don’t even apply to the aed 
in which the testee lives. This emphasis on dis- 
conaiaan how the testee has structured his uni- 
verse is the most commendable feature of the 
Rep Test and of the theory held by its inventor. 
Its disadvantage, of course, is its naivete. Exist- 
ing open-ended techniques do much more justice 
to the convoluted intricacy of the world view 
held by even the most simple human being. 

A not too daring prediction would be that the 
Rep Test will be used in hundreds of theses be- 
fore 1966, and justly so. Its structure is as open 
as the outer ring of a high valence molecule. 
Does one wish to study the way social stereo- 
types fit into the testee’s personal constructs? Add 
a few Stereotyped Others to the list of Signifi- 
cant Others normally used for the test. Does one 
wish to study transference? Include the psychi- 
atrist’s name in the list of stimulus objects that 
already includes the name of Father. (Both these 
gimmicks and many more are cited as already 
having been tried.) Each reader will at once see 
how to turn the test to good use in investigations 
that interest him. 


The second technique described in these vol- 
umes is called Fixed Role Therapy. Boldly ex- 
tending the psychodrama idea, the Fixed Role 
Therapist sets his patient to enacting an imaginary 
role in everyday life, all day long, for a whole 
week at a time! The role to be enacted is thought- 
fully prescribed by the therapist in the form of 
a character sketch of an imaginary person whom, 
over the next week or fortnight, the patient is 
to become. (This sketch is the therapist’s answer 
to a third-person character sketch of the patient 
written earlier by the patient. While the author's 
use of an autobiographical sketch contains some 
new details, that particular device is not in any 
major way different from similar self-descriptions 
elicited by many investigators of personality. Still, 
it may in time qualify as yet a third useful tech- 
nique to come out of these volumes.) A com- 
mendable passage describes how the character to 
be enacted is prescribed so that the patient can 
play the farce at all (it is easier to play the op- 
posite of oneself than “a little bit less” than 
oneself), so as to keep the new role from being 
too fearsome (the “it is all make-believe” set 
must never be breached), and so as to liberate 
existing growth tendencies. Follow-through is not 
in terms of “See, this is how you ought to have 
been acting all along!” but in terms of waiting 
out the patient’s own insight. Details of thera- 
peutic technique are spelled out at length in vol- 
ume two. 
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This therapy seems especially suitable to use 
in a college health department because of the 
resources of the young clientele, because of the 
flexibility of their everyday environment (young- 
sters try on roles in college without therapeutic 
prescription; one thinks of the case of Joseph 
Kidd) and because the specific disease of this 
population is identity crisis, yet one wonders for 
which diagnosis this treatment is a specific, What 
would happen to a youngster already latently 
given to paranoid system-building? The author 
mentions some experience that suggests that schizo- 
phrenic students do not play into their system 
building by means of this therapy, but one would 
want to check this possibility further. Despite 
possible dangers, however, Fixed Role Therapy 
may turn out to be a real addition to the reper- 
toire of the college health officer. 


The theory presented in these volumes is called 
the theory of personal constructs. In Euclidean 
postulates and corollaries, it states a number of 
points of view and assumptions about personality 
that everyone, or at least everyone in personality 
psychology, already accepts. While occasional 
apercus are buried in the laborious spelling out 
of the obvious that fills volume one, the reader 
is left with a feeling of irritation at finding billed 
as new discoveries things he can find almost word 
for word in the earlier works of Freud or in the 
later works of those who have concerned them- 
selves with the psychodynamics of normal per- 
sonality. For instance, the necessity that one take 
“a credulous approach” to what the patient says 
is no more than Freud’s postulate of “nothing 
trivial, nothing silly” or Murray’s emphasis on the 
reality and predictive power of the “beta press.” 
The whole notion of private constructs is scarcely 

‘new. When the reader finishes the theoretical 
chapters, he has the sensation of having watched 
the laborious working out of an instance of mul- 
tiple invention. 


While what is said in these two fat volumes 
could have been said in one moderately-sized 
book with little loss, the potential usefulness of 
the techniques described will probably lead to 
the appearance of this reference on reading lists 
of graduate seminars for several decades to come. 


Charles McArthur 
Harvard University 


Eugenie A. Leonard. Origins of Personnel 
Services in American Higher Education. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1956. 146 pp. 


This little volume is a worthy addition to the 
Minnesota Library on Student Personnel Work. 
It represents not only an exacting search of the 
archives of higher education in the United States 
during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries but a highly capable presentation of rele- 
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vant materials. For Dr. Leonard expresses herself 
in a clear and articulate manner, and the reader 
will not willingly lay the book aside until read 
in its entirety. 

One would like to know what inspired the writ- 
er to take this excursion into the history of Ameri- 
can higher education. There are few in the per- 
sonnel field who are sufficiently aware of what 
Miss Voorhees of Mt. Holyoke College once called 
“the heritage of personnel work.” Yet a sense of 
historical perspective enhances one’s usefulness, 
and it is important to know that the assumption 
of responsibility for personnel services is not of 
recent origin in American colleges and universities. 


Such a scholarly exploration ran the danger of 
becoming quantitative rather than qualitative in 
its treatment of relevant data. This danger has 
been avoided by the wise selection of what to 
include (any modest acquaintance with the biblio- 
graphy at her disposal makes such an achievement 
all the more remarkable). While anecdotes pre- 
serve the flavor of the original sources they are 
never permitted to obscure the main purposes 
of the book. We may be grateful that present- 
day personnel workers do not have to subsist as 
did the first tutor at Yale “on the fines he col- 
lected from the students for presumed disobedi- 


ences.” 


The historical periods covered in the origins of 
personnel services are logical rather than con- 
trived or forced to suit the writer’s convenience: 
colonial (1630-1780), early federal period (1789- 
1812), and years of expansion (1812-1862). The 
heritage of American higher education is em- 
bedded in the religious, social, economic, and 
political forces which contributed to the develop- 
ment of the nation itself. 


Colleges and universities have always been 
faced with problems incident to housing, board- 
ing, health, recreation, occupational preparation, 
discipline, and moral and religious development. 
That the responsibility for handling such perzon- 
nel services has changed through the years testi- 
fies to a “growth in numbers and complexity.” 
It is important to know how significant a role was 
played by trustees (who today often seem so far 
removed from the central purposes of the educa- 
tional adventure) not only in matters of disci- 
pline but in directing organization of course offer- 
ings, housing and boarding, and the limits of 
student participation in self-government. The 
changing roles of college president and teaching 
faculty in the personnel fields are hardly less 
dramatic. 


Personnel workers will be particularly interested 
in reading those passages descriptive of trustees, 
presidents, faculty, or delegated representatives 
acting in loco parentis. They may be surprised 
to learn how difficult it was to interest students 
in the business of learning and in cooperating in 
institutional life. On the basis of evidence taken 
from the early federal period she can say, “The 
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relationship between the faculty and students was 
often. if not always; one of open hostility.” 


The writer does not neglect the fact that early 
personnel services grew out of a religious con- 
cern for “the whole life of the students—hous- 
ing, boarding, recreation, general welfare, man- 
ners, morals, and religious observances, as well 
as intellectual development. . . .” And it was 
the acceptance of such responsibility which “set 
the pattern for our present-day programs of per- 
sonnel services.” Yet she is careful to note that 
most college charters of the early federal period 
no longer mentioned religion as the first aim of 
education. Education for citizenship became more 
and more important as an objective associated 
with our westward expansion and the develop- 
ment of a strong federal government. 


She wisely points out that even in the colonial 
period local government as well as religious agen- 
cies served to initiate and control college life. 
As the number of students interested in college 
or university increased it became necessary for 
institutions of a strongly religious character to ac- 
cept students of other religious faiths. This led 
many colleges, particularly those in need of gov- 
ernment support, to surrender objectives based 
solely on denominational interests. 


But such a trend did not mean that American 
higher education had abandoned its concern for 
religious values. Dr. Leonard makes it quite clear 
in the opening pages of her study that Ameri- 
can colleges have never surrendered their re- 
sponsibility either for the academic or moral de- 
velopment of their students. One gains the im- 
pression that she feels this to be a strength rather 
than a weakness as compared with “college life 
in other parts of the world.” 


James A. McClintock 
Drew. University 


A. A. Roback (Ed.). Present-day Psycholo- 
gy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 


This is an extraordinary book in several respects. 
Nearly 1,000 pages in length, it covers no less than 
40 contemporary phases of psychology ranging 
from child and clinical psychology to hypnother- 
apy, parapsychology, someikonics (body-image 
study) and glossodynamics (motivation in linguistic 
phenomena). If some of these terms seem new to 
the reader, he should not fear that he is getting 
out of date; the erudite editor of Present-day Psy- 
ae coined these labels especially for this 
volume. 


An unreconstructed rebel in the grand tradi- 
tion of the old masters, Professor Roback, the 
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author of The Psychology of Character, History 
of American Psychology, and many other works, 
has compiled in this omnibus treasury an encyclo- 
pedic assortment of treatises on current aspects of 
psychology which has value as a status survey, as 
a professional reference; and as an interdisciplin- 
ary reconnaissance. 

The editor himself contributes four of the chap- 
ters plus a lively general introduction and a 
sprightly interpretative preface to each of the sec- 
tions. In these, he pays his respects to “physical- 
ism” in psychology: “. . . lopsidedness reveals it- 
self when experimentalists begin to take stock of » 
their life achievements and ask themselves whether 
psychology as a comprehensive discipline can af- 
ford to omit from its purview all that does not 
squeeze into a physicalistic mould.” The editor 
takes good care in this compendium that such al- 
leged imbalance is redressed. The fact, however, 
that so many contributors are available, with such 
a variety of outlooks, seems evidence enough that 
we are in a healthy state of philosophical pluralism. 


The volume is divided into five parts: (a) de- 
partments, (b) fields, (c) clinical and dynamic 
phases, (d) methods, and (e) borderlands. In such 
a far-ranging repository of psychological lore, it 
is inevitable that the quality of presentations shall 
vary, but the team of authors which the editor 
has succeeded in harnessing is, in the main, a 
very competent one. Chapters which this reviewer 
thought particularly wel! handled were those on: 
perception, cognitive processes, attention, emotion, 
psychotherapy, abnormal psychology, individual 
psychology, and “integrational” psychology. 


Counseling psychology has not been honored by 
inclusion in the forty phases of the contents. Coun- 
seling is mentioned in a paragraph within the 
chapter on “Applied Psychology.” Oh, yes, “vo- 
cational interests” are also referred to in—of all 
places—the chapter on hypnotherapy! 


As is also natural in a volume of this kind, 
some divergence is evident among contributors in 
their conceptions of the central purposes of the 
volume, nature of groups to be addressed, depth 
of treatment desired, etc. On the whole, however, 
the editor has kept them pretty well in line. 

Recurrent themes in the book are an antiphysi- 
calistic and antibehavioristic editorial slant, search- 
ings for increased interdisciplinary communication, 
personalistic emphases, and catholicity of outlook. 
One lays down the book with a feeling of awe 
that psychology has come to encompass so vast a 
territory and of pride in the advances of recent 
years, particularly in the range and vitality of the 
American branch of the science. 


Robert H. Mathewson 
New York City 
Board of Higher Education 


John G. Darley and Theda Hagenah, Voca- 
tional Interest Measurement. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1955. Pp. xvii + 279. 


The intention of this volume is “. . . to provide 
a comp ehensive description of the field of voca- 
tional interest measurement and to establish a 
basic summary. . . .” The composition of the 
book is in largely discrete sections, comprising six 
chapters of which four summarize and review ex- 
perimental and theoretical literature, one contri- 
butes a new study, and one is devoted to “prac- 
tice.” 

The authors have done a masterly job in con- 
densing and summarizing a mass of research data, 
extending over a period of 25 years. Chapter II, 
The Structure of Interest Measurement, organizes 
the wealth of technical information on interest 
test construction, reliability, validity, and applica- 
bility. This chapter lends itself particularly well 
as a teaching tool, having actually been utilized in 
an introductory undergraduate course in testing by 
the reviewer. In addition to reporting on per- 
tinent studies, it attempts to draw from the data 
those inferences which may be fruitful for the 
counselor. 

Chapter V, The Origin and Development of 
Interests, is an exceptional presentation of the 
history of this theory, with critical evaluation and 
clarification. The authors trace the development 
and change from strict learning theory never care- 
fully elaborated ta increasing emphasis upon the 
relationship of interests to total personality. Con- 
siderable attention is given to Fryer, Strong, Carter, 
Bordin, Berdie, Super, Ginzberg, Small, and Tyler; 


_ unfortunately this chapter apparently was com- 


pleted too early to include the current major study 
—that of Super’s Career Pattern Study with its 
emerging concepts of “vocational maturity.” The 
particular selection of related literature is inter- 
esting: Goals and needs in relation to jobs to sat- 
isfy them; factor analysis studies providing a set 
of personality variables for use in understanding 
interests; studies in role theory; studies in percep- 
tion; and those in occupational adjustment. 

One chapter is devoted to Personality and In- 
terests, a culling from the literature of pertinent 


- material, combined with the authors’ recent data. 


They take the firm position that interests reflect 
personality, in that they are part of the individual’s 
total striving for an adequate life adjustment and 
that interests provide the opportunity for the ful- 
fillment of personal needs and drives. The authors 
declare it impossible in the absence of a unified 
psychological theory of over-all personality and at 
the present status of experimentation and theoreti- 
cal formulation in the field of interests to establish 
a comprehensive theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of interests. Whereas this may at first 

seem disappointing, realistic clarification of the 
current stage of experimentation and thought is a 
genuine contribution. 
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A very welcome addition to the superlative 
handling of this enormous amount of research and 
speculation is the chapter entitled “Analysis of 
Interest Patterns—A Normative Study.” A wise 
caution is indicated in applying this data for 
counseling programs in other universities in that 
its total sampling of 1,000 entering freshman men, 
in all probability, is not comparable to a similar 
sampling on other campuses. Experienced coun- 
selors, for example, from other campuses might 
expect to see more Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank primary I-X patterns and more primary IV’s, 
as well as more patterns with no primaries. It also 
may be that differences found between this study 
and Darley’s earlier study may be due to differ- 
ence in sampling. 

The system of classification developed by Dar- 
ley in 1941, a useful systematization for research 
and reporting purposes on the Strong V.I.B. has 
not been altered essentially since that time. It is 
unfortunate that valuable data is lost by the ab- 
sence of breakdowns in some of the major groups 
into distinct subgroups as, for example, first half 
of Group I as against the second half of Group I, 
and the first half of Grovp II, theoretical-physical 
sciences, as compared with the applied-physical 
sciences of the second half of Group II. There is 
also a need both in research and in counseling for 
total pattern analysis not served by adherence to 
this system. A very important development by 
the authors is the focus of atiention on reject pat- 
terns as having clinical importance, whereas for- 
merly only positive patterns have been considered. 
One finding in this study which is rather alarming 
from a counseling point of view is the lack of 
experienced and trained judges’ concurrence in 
picking out patterns even as systematically defined 
as these.. As the authors indicate, this analysis 
of interest measurement with various populations 
is the kind of research which is greatly needed, 
and it is to be hoped that it stimulates further such 
reports. 

It appears to this reviewer that the weakest di- 
vision of the book is that which attempts to present 
individual cases.. These are preceded by some ex- 
cellent principles of test interpretation in 
counseling interview, with particular attention to 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. The cases, 
however, perhaps because of an attempt to over- 
simplify their presentation, fail to adhere in prac- 
tice to the theoretical position taken by the authors. 
As has been indicated, excerpting the cases for this 
purpose has probably caused them to lose a good 
deal. The attention to interests and interest meas- 
urement appears to be at the expense of demon- 
strating the relationship of interests and their 
measurement. and development to total personality, 
nor is the counseling process itself well represented, 

Overall, this is a volume which, as a reference 
work and as a historical survey, is indispensable for 
the library of the counseling psychologist. It is 
probably of less interest and value to the practic- 
ing counselor. 

Barbara A. Kirk 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Donald E. Super 


Comments on Current Books and the Passing Scene 


I wondered, when sending in my last column, 
whether my friends would continue to speak to 
me and new acquaintances acknowledge intro- 
ductions, once that issue of the Journal got into 
circulation. But either I succeeded in making it 
clear that I was not taking myself as seriously as 
my words implied, or my friends knew me well 
enough to read between the lines, or people just 
don’t read this column, for I have had no special 
reactions. New books keep appearing] 

Now and then one encounters a book which 
gives the impression of having been written by a 
person who had time to play with his ideas, enjoy- 
ing them and refining them before sharing them 
with the world. Most often such books are English 
products. They seem to have been written as 
much for the sake of clarifying the ideas contained 
in them as for sharing them with others, although 
readers are cordially welcomed. These books thus 
offer a refreshing contrast to most that come our 
way, for most of the reading matter of counseling 
psychologists seems to have been written in the 
heat of battle by busy people who have too little 
time to think, little time in which to refine, and no 
time in which to savor ideas while putting them 
into words, The atmosphere of leisure which per- 
vades such books makes one feel a bit jealous. 
And yet, on second thought, one wonders whether 
these conditions are the most productive of crea- 
tive and significant thinking. 

Risk and Gambling, by John Cohen and Mark 
Hansel (New York: Philosophical Library, 1956), 
is the English book which started this train of 
thought. Ward Edwards’ review of the book, 
which I read in Contemporary Psychology the day 
after reading the book itself, finished it off. What 
begins as a leisurely and thoughtful inquiry de- 
teriorates into the routine reporting of a limited 
series of experiments, with no account taken of 
extensive work by contemporaries and poor re- 
porting of the authors’ own research. I mention 
the book here, not for its own sake, but for the 
train of thought which it launched. It makes me 
feel a bit better about the heat of battle, which 
seems to result in a type of interaction which keeps 
people aware of what is going on around them 
and makes them take it into account in their own 
work. But I am still searching for that philoso- 
pher’s stone, the combination of involvement with 
other people and of leisured privacy which is most 
productive of creative and scholarly work. 

Grummon’s review of Bordin’s Psychological 
Counseling in the November Contemporary Psy- 
chology, will interest many of our readers. It is a 
thoughtful and balanced evaluation: both the re- 
viewer and the author have done counseling psy- 
chology and counseling psychologists a service by 
representing us thus in the APA book review 
journal. My only wish was that Grummon had 
used “counseling psychology” consistently, rather 


than favoring what he himself called the outmoded 
term, “counseling and guidance.” 

Guidance in Elementary School: Principles and 
Practices, by Harold F. Cottingham (Bloomington; 
McKnight and McKnight, 1956), is one of a num- 
ber of recent books which attempt to meet the 
current need for and interest in the improvement 
of guidance at this level. Cottingham’s treatment 
suggests that he approaches the field from the 
point of view of secondary education rather than 
from the viewpoint of either a psychologist or an 
elementary education specialist. This seems worth 
noting, for we are witnessing today a certain 
amount of confusion as to what guidance in ele- 
mentary schools actually is, and hence as to who 
provides it. In this confusion four groups are 
seeking to bring some order, and in the process 
are engaging in a certain amount of conflict. 
School psychologists, high school counselors, visit- 
ing teachers, and elementary education specialists 
are concerned with the issues, offer solutions, and 
are each sometimes inclined to claim to be the 
elementary school guidance workers. These vary- 
ing groups are not taken into consideration by 
Cottingham, who writes as though his viewpoint 
were all inclusive even while recognizing the con- 
tributions which representatives of other specialties 
can make to the solution of specific problems. 

The classroom teacher is seen by Cottingham as 
the key person in elementary school guidance since 
she works with a given pupil during virtually all 
of the school day. The author is therefore proper- 
ly concerned with better training for guidance on 
her part. He properly views school psychologists, 
school social workers, and school counselors as 
people who work through her with most pupils, 
and who work directly only with selected pupils 
as they require more specialized help. What the 
book lacks, however, is an adequate concept of 
leadership in guidance: while the need for leader- 
ship more specialized than that of the principal is 
recognized, there is no discussion of what kind of 
leadership this should be, of what the training 
and experience of the person responsible for de- 
veloping guidance services in the elementary 
school should be. This may be just as well, in 
view of the chaos in the field, but I suspect that 
it would have been better to discuss the pos- 
sibilities and suggest some criteria by which to 
judge possible guidance directors. 

The secondary school orientation of the author 
is revealed by his use of the classification of 
guidance services widely favored by secondary 
school guidance people, publicized by the Office 
of Education under Harry Jager, and peculiar to 
this group and level: the individual inventory, 
counseling, information, placement, follow-up, and 
research services. The details are adapted to the 
elementary level, with reasonably good results, but 
I suspect that it would be even more fruitful to 
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examine elementary education and devise a system 
specifically for its needs. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to descriptions 
of practices in various school systems, supplied by 
staff members. These are well integrated into the 
author’s discussion, and provide a useful source 
of how-to-do-its for the do-it-yourself teacher. 
Sometimes the author’s discussion is sound and 
to the point; sometimes, however, it runs to 
glimpses of the obvious. 

Personnel Admi by Paul Pigors and 
Charles A. Myers (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1956), 
is a third edition of a widely used text first pub- 
lished in 1947 and again in 1951. It is essential- 
ly the same text, brought up to date and including 
new chapters on organizational planning and execu- 
tive development and other innovations in person- 
nel administration. As before, it is not so much a 
how-to-do-it book as a book on point of view and 
general method. It is concerned with how the 
staff man concerned with personnel works with 
and through the line organization. This new edi- 
tion is a sound and up-to-date treatment. 


For Husbands and Wives, by Paul H. Landis 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956) is writ- 
ten “for husbands and wives who want to make 
their marriage successful . . .” and also is suitable 
for counselors who want a better understanding 
of modern marriage. The style is smooth and easy, 
the content on the whole sound (the psychologist 
will often wish for better documentation and will 
raise his eyebrows at occasional sweeping state- 
ments such as “our time carries too great a bur- 
den of misfits, more than any society in history has 
ever carried”). Sociologist Landis’ values and loyal- 
ties occasionally show through, as in his references 
to “Willard Waller, sociologist,” “Paul Popenoe, 
Director,” and “Counselor David Mace” in contrast 
to other references to just plain “Terman,” “Mar- 
garet Meed,” etc. And there is no index (which I 
wanted to use only for the nefarious purpose of 
locating examples of the author’s prestige system)! 
A good book, to be recommended to husbands and 
wives, and to be read by counselors who have not 
been close to this field for some time, despite my 
mild criticisms. 

How-to-do-its, in pamphlet form, have recently 
been published by Science Research Associates 


’ and the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


In the former series are How to Work With Par- 
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ten, well illustrated and printed, and should prove 
useful in ‘work with teachers. 

In the NVGA series are How to Visit Colleges, 
by C. C, Dunsmoor, Albert Windle, and George 
A. Favareau, and How to Create Your Career, by 
Delmont K. Byrn. The former leans a little too 
much on listing, but checklists are helpful in visit- 
ing so this is a minor defect; the latter contains 
a remarkably helpful amount of brief discussion. 
Both are well conceived and executed, although 
the sketches are somewhat amateurish. Both 
should be widely distributed and used in high 
schools; parents as well as pupils can use them, 
and some counselors could learn about college 
visiting in this way. 

NVGA shows signs of real vitality on several 
fronts, for its committees have produced also the 
NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Lit- 
erature, Dora W. Peterson, Chairman. It covers 
1954 and half of 1955, lists, classifies, and evalu- 


‘ates in a minimum of space. Items since July 


1955 are reviewed periodically in the Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly. A useful service. 

Manpower and Education, by the Educational 
Policies Commission (Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1956), is a well written and well- 
printed booklet which gives a quick overview of 
the manpower problem and of its implications for 
education and for guidance. It confuses one part 
of the picture by treating craftsmen and operatives 
as one occupational group, but has a good discus- 
sion of the career motif in education. Occupational 
choice is viewed as a process, guidance services 
need further development at all levels, “specific 
career guidance for undergraduate college students 
deserves more attention than it has usually re- 
ceived,” more trained staff members are needed 
in guidance but all teachers have a role, and we 
need more and better ways of identifying the best 
abilities of every individual. Useful for the coun- 
selor who wants a quick overview, but primarily 
useful for helping other colleagues, untrained in 
guidance, to understand the nature of the man- 
power problem and to see the need for better 
orientation and counseling services. 


Donald E. Super 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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ents, by Maria Piers, and Combating the Dropout “e 
Problem, by Charles M. Allen: they are well writ- oe 


Topical Analysis of 169 
Research and Theory Articles in Counseling 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, Editor’ 
Counseling Theory 


Volume 1 (1954) 

Counseling as Learning: A Symposium (3 
articles), Arthur W. Combs, Franklin J. 
Shaw and Edward Joseph Shoben, 31-48. 

Semantics in Diagnosis, Henry Weitz, 70-73. 

Some Counseling Theory: Objectivity and 
Oscar Oppenheimer, 184- 
187. 

Theory and the Counseling Process, Harold 
B. Pepinsky, 265-268. 


Volume 2 (1955) 

Transition from Vocational Guidance to 
Counseling Psychology, D. E. Super, 3-9. 

The Application of General Developmental 
Principles to the Vocational Area, H. 
Beilin, 53-57. 

Toward a Theory of Vocational Choice, L. 
Meadow, 108-112. 

Personality Integration Through Vocational 
Counseling, D. E. Super (Comment: W. 
U. Snyder), 217-226. 

Relationships Among Acceptance of Self, 
Acceptance of Others, and MMPI 
Scores, E. M. Berger (Comment: Victor 
Raimy), 279-284. 


Changes in the Representations of Self, 
Other, and Interrelationship in Client- 
Centered Therapy, S. Rosenman (Com- 
ment: Victor Raimy), 271-278. 


Volume 3 (1956) 

Self-Appraisal and Perceived Desirability 

of MMPI Personality Traits, Ephraim 
Rosen, 44-51. 


Carl Rogers and the Nature of Man, Don- 
ald E. Walker (Comment: William U. 
Snyder), 89-92. 


Behavior Theories and a Counseling Case: 
A Symposium, (5 articles), Edward J. 
Shoben, Jr., O. Hobart Mowrer, Gregory 
A. Kimble, Carl R. Rogers, and James 
G. Miller, 107-124. 

A Point of View on Marriage Counseling, 
Robert G. Foster, 212-215. 


Marital Satisfaction, Personality Character- 
istics and Parental Acceptance of Chil- 
dren, Glenn R. Hawkes, Lee G. Burch- 
inal, and Bruce Gardner, 216-221. 


Vocational Development: The Process of 
Compromise or Synthesis, Donald E. 
Super, 249-254. 


The Counseling Process 


Volume 1 (1954) 


A Followup after Three Years of Clients 
Counseled by Two Methods, Edward 
R. Forgy, and John D. Black (Comment 
by E. J. Shoben, Jr.), 1-8. 

Analysis of Counselor Style by Discussion 
Units, W. J. Dipboye, 21-26. 


Positive Diagnosis in Personality Counsel- 
ing of College Students, Sam L. Witryol, 
and Louis F. Boly, 63-69. 


1Prepared as a professional service to students, 
research workers, and counselors. 


Differences in “Degree of Lead” Among 
Experienced Counselors, D. G. Danskin 
and F. P. Robinson, 78-83. 


A Comparative Evaluation of Counseling 
by Clients and Counselor, La Vange H. 
Richardson, 118-120. 

The Relationship of Academic Advisement 
to the Scholastic Performance of Failing 
College Students, Edwin L. Klinghofer 
(Comment by E. G. Williamson), 125- 
131. 


Do Counselees Remember Test Scores? C. 
P. Froehlich and W. E. Moser, 149-152. 
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Topical Analysis 


Ideomotor Response Set: Symbolic Sexual 
Gestures in the Counseling Interview, 
Irwin A. Berg, 180-183. 


Analyzing the Clinical Process, Charles Mc- 
Arthur (Comment by Paul E. Meehl), 
203-208. 


A Comparison of Two Kinds of Test Inter- 
pretation Interviews, Lyle B. Rogers, 
224-231. 


Changes in Attitude During Counseling, 
Thomas W. Ewing, 232-239. 
Volume 2 (1955) 


The Implications of Client Expectations for 
the Counseling Process, E. S. Bordin, 
17-21. 


Roles Played by Counselors in Their Inter- 
views, D. G. Danskin, 22-27. 


A Factor Analysis of Measures of Change 
Following Client-Centered Therapy, R. 
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L. Gibson, W. U. Snyder and W. S. Ray, 
(Comment: Nicholas Hobbs), 83-90. 


Indentification in the Counseling Process, 
J. G. Martire, 91-95. 

The Dynamics of Communication in Coun- 
seling, F. P. Robinson, 163-169. 


Short-Term Counseling at the College 
Level, M. Faries, 182-184. 


Mutuality and Up-ending Expectancies in 
Counseling, F. J. Shaw, 241-247. 


Volume 3 (1956) 


The Use of Literature in Marriage Counsel- 
ing, John R. Crist, 37-43. 


Physiological and Verbal Behavior During 
Client-Centered Counseling, Robert P. 
Anderson, 174-184. 


The Strategy of the Counselor, (in research 
notes) Harold B. Pepinsky, 222-226. 
(See under Studies of Students, Earl P, 

Koile and Dorothy Bird). 


Vocational and Rehabilitation Counseling 


Volume 1 (1954) 

Career Patterns as a Basis for Vocational 
Counseling, Donald E. Super, (Com- 
ment by Irwin A. Berg), 12-20. 


New Insights on the Role of Occupational 
Information in Counseling, Herbert 
Rusalem, 84-88. 


Age Differences in Job Values and De- 
sires, Stanley L. Singer and Buford 
Stefflre, 89-91. 

The Career Pattern Approach in a Neuro- 
psychiatric Setting, Frank B. Martin, 
120-121. 

- Ratings of Job Factors by Those Choosing 
Various Occupational Groups, Carl 
Dickinson, 188-189. 

Projective Tests in a Vocational Guidance 
Setting, Phyllis R. Levine, 209-214. 


A New Classification of Occupations, Anne 
Roe, 215-220. 


Symposium on Rehabilitation Counseling 
(3 articles), Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., John 
W. Gustad, and Milton E. Hahn, 240- 
248. 


Analysis of the Self-Estimate in the Evalua- 
tion of Counseling, Stanley L. Singer 
_ and Buford Stefflre, 252-255. 


A Methodological Study of the Reciprocal 
Averages Technique Applied to an At- 
titude Scale, Harold E. Mitzel and Cyril 
J. Hoyt, 256-259. 


Volume 2 (1955) 
Adjustment Changes, A. 
E. Foley, 66-67 


tric Setting, B. A. Stotsky, 103-107. 


The Use of the Rorschach in Distinguish- 
ing Vocationally Rehabilitable Groups, 
W. S. Neff, 207-211. 


Rehabilitation Counseling of the Emotional- 
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Suggestions to Contributors 


An article for a professional journal should possess certain characteristics: (1) a purpose in writ- 
ing and logical organization which is clearly indicated through sub-headings; (2) conciseness and an 
apparent respect for reader time; (3) unambiguous and simple vocabulary with technical and erudite 
words used only when simpler ones would obviously be inadequate; (4) conformity to accepted tech- 
nical style in tables, terminology, and bibliography; (5) conclusions that are clearly related to the 
evidence presented. The reader should be led, step by step, from a statement of problem or pur- 
pose, through analysis of evidence, to conclusions and implications. 

The style should conform to the instructions given in the Publication Manual of the American 
Psychological Association (Psychological Bulletin, 1952, 49, 389-449). A prospective contributor who 
does not have access to the manual may request the loan of a copy from the Editor. It can be pur- 
chased for $1.00 from the Association Office, 1338 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. The author is 
requested to study this manual before submitting his manuscript to avoid having an otherwise ac- 
ceptable manuscript returned for revision and retyping. Particular attention should be given to cor- 
rect style and completeness of tables and reference list. Two double-spaced typed copies of manu- 
script should be provided. 

The date of receipt of the manuscript will be indicated on all articles published but the Editor 
reserves the right to delay an article occasionally in order to provide for a balanced issue. No arbi- 
trary limit is imposed upon length, but the most common expectation is between five and fifteen 
double-spaced typed pages. Those having brief research reports or proposed research should consider 
the advantages of using the “Research Notes” section for early and more informal publication. 

Each author will receive one hundred reprints of his article, gratis, but there is no current pro- 
vision for securing more than this number from the publisher. Arrangements can be made for a 
photographic reproduction of additional copies at low cost to the author. 

“Brief reports” of research of 750-800 words are invited for early publication, provided 100 copies 
of the complete report in dittoed or mimeographed form are stocked by the author for forwarding to 
Journal readers upon request. A copy of the complete report and a copy of the brief report should 
both be sent to the editor of the Research Notes from Here and There Department with second 
copies to the editor of the Journal. 


The Journal of Counseling Psychology, Incorporated, is published by a cor- 
poration established for this purpose. Over a period of time the stockhold- 
ers listed below have developed a concept of the Journal and have provided 
the capital necessary to launch the project. They are concerned with pro- 
fessional development in the counseling field to the extent of risking per- 
sonal funds as well as providing management support. The editorial staff 
wishes to acknowledge this substantial contribution by their professional col- 
leagues and collaborators. The names starred represent the elected directors 
of the corporation for the current year. 
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